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'Who  shall  set  a  limit  to  the  direful  consequences  that  may  follow  upon  one 
false  step  !  No  life  is  absolutely  by  itself  ;  it  forms  the  centre  of  others  that 
radiate  from  it  like  the  spokes  of  a  -wheel,  and  that  have  to  bear— so  pitiless- 
is  Fate— their  share  of  the  penalties  engendered  by  its  weaknesses  and  follies. 
Here  is  food  for  thought.'— /'rom  the  German. 
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BOOK     III  —Conimued. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  condition  of  Omega  had  not  escaped  even  the 
usually  unobservant  eye  of  the  Professor ;  and, 
though  his  sister's  words  were  received  by  him  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  them,  they  failed  to  set  his 
mind  quite  at  ease.  If  the  facts  were  true  about  her 
intimacy  with  Charles  Venner — and  he  considered 
it  as  very  surprising  that  any  such  intimacy  could 
have  existed  without  being  remarked  by  him — then 
the  Professor  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  draw 
her  mind  away  from  the  contemplation  of  her 
shattered  hopes  by  presenting  before  it  some  new 
and  pleasing  idea,  than  to  allow  her  to  indulge  her 
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sorrow  in  the  expectation  that  time  would  exhaust 
it.  The  latter  would  be  a  tedious  method  at  best, 
while  the  former  had  every  likelihood  of  being  re- 
warded with  speedy  success. 

*  Distraction,'  said  the  Professor  to  himself,  for  he 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  mention  his  idea  to 
his  sister — '  distraction  is  the  best  remedy  for  such  a 
case.  We  shall  see  if  it  does  not  quickly  effect  a  cure/ 

Bat  the  Professor,  like  many  other  men  who 
have  conceived  brilliant  ideas,  had  forgotten  that 
they  are  often  rendered  comparatively  useless  by  a 
want  of  means  to  carry  them  out.  Having  thoroughly 
satisfied  himself  that  distraction  was  the  surest 
remedy,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
not  taken  into  consideration  how  exceedingly  limited 
were  his  means  of  commanding  it. 

However,  in  this  dilemma  he  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved by  receiving  a  card  of  invitation  from  the 
High  Sheriff  of  the  County — who,  being  a  parvenu, 
was  making  his  year  of  office  memorable  for  his 
lavish  expenditure  and  boundless  hospitality — to  a 
errand  ball  to  be  o^iven  at  an  earlv  date  in  the 
chief  town  of  that  division  of  the  county. 

The  Professor  read  over  the  invitation  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  for  it   at   once  provided  the 
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means  to  cany  out  his  idea.  The  prospect  of  her 
first  ball  is,  or  should  be,  a  vision  of  Elysium  to  a 
young  girl;  the  time  intervening  between  the 
receipt  of  the  invitation  and  her  actual  appearance 
before  a  crowd  of  strange  critics,  a  time  of  bright 
anticipation  that  should  dispel  any  mental  dis- 
temper. The  devising  of  the  dress — the  enormous 
concentration  of  mind  required  before  it  can  be 
brought  to  perfection — is  of  itself  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  obtrusion  of  any  uncongenial  thought. 

Though  these  reflections  are  not  exactly  those 
that  occurred  to  the  Professor,  yet  he  had  heard  or 
read  that  balls  were  a  species  of  diversion  very 
agreeable  to  young  girls  ;  so,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  or  a  thought  of  consulting  his  sister,  he 
wrote  an  acceptance  to  the  invitation,  and  de- 
spatched it  with  his  other  letters.  Having  done 
this,  the  Professor  brought  out  his  manuscript,  and_, 
deeply  immersed  in  his  work,  allowed  the  other 
m.atter  to  slip  completely  from  his  mind. 

It  thus  happened  that  two  or  three  days  passed 
by  before  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  card  of 
invitation  among  the  other  papers  cumbering  his 
desk  reminded  the  Professor  that  he  had  not  an- 
nounced   its   receipt    either  to   his    sister   or  his 
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daughters.  He  left  his  study  and  made  search  for 
Miss  Hewitson ;  but  as  that  lady  was  closeted  with 
Alpha  in  her  own  room,  into  which  no  creature 
wearing  the  apparel  of  a  man  was  ever  allowed  to 
peep,  he  souglit  her  vainly.  As  he  passed  by  his 
younger  daughter's  room  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  as  well  let  her  be  the  first  to  hear  the  good 
news  ;  and,  with  this  intent,  he  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door,  and  entered. 

Omeo:a  was  sittinor  before  the  window,  gazinoj 
with  an  unconscious  yet  piteous  expression  into  the 
prospect  before  her.  Not  a  muscle  of  her  face  or 
body  moved;  she  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  motion 
— to  be  benumbed  in  her  chair.  She  was  unaware 
of  her  fathers  presence  until  he  touched  her  gently 
on  the  shoulder,  when  she  started  as  if  awakened 
from  a  horrible  dream. 

^My  dear  child,'  said  the  Professor,  drawing  a 
chair  by  hers  and  sitting  down,  *  I  do  not  like  to 
see  you  in  so  unhappy  a  frame  of  mind.  I  know 
very  well  the  cause  of  it * 

She  turned  towards  him  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

'You  need  not  be  afraid,  m}^  child,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  that  I  am  going  to  blame  you  for  concealing 
from  me  your  intimacy  with  young  Venner,  though 
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I  hope,  my  dear,  it  was  rather  an  act  of  thought- 
lessness than  an  intentional  concealment/ 

*  Father !' 

*  My  dear  child,  I  did  not  intend  to  bring  tears 
to  your  eyes.  It  is  but  natural  that  you  should 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  you  should  feel  unhappy  now  that  the  intimacy 
has  come  to  an  end.  I  will  not  inquire  the  reason 
— it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  know  it — I  am 
only  concerned  at  jouv  unhappiness.  Remember, 
my  child,  that  it  is  not  a  great  grief  that  you  have 
suffered,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  parent  or  a  child.  You 
may  replace  your  lover,  but  you  could  never  replace 
them.  You  may  think  yours  a  great  grief,  but 
if  you  regard  it  with  a  philosophical  spirit,  you  will 
see ' 

He  was  unable  to  complete  liis  sentence,  for  at 
that  moment  Omega  fell  on  her  knees  before  him, 
and  clasped  his  legs  with  her  arms,  crying  out 
between  her  sobs : 

*  Oh  !  father — I  am  so  miserable  !' 

The  Professor  kept  silent  until  this  outburst  of 
grief  had  subsided;  then,  drawing  her  up  so  that 
she  leaned  against  his  right  thigh,  with  her  head  re- 
clining on  his  breast,  he  attempted  to  reason  with  her. 
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'  You  must  know,  my  dear  Meggy,  that  it  is  not 
right  of  you  to  give  way  to  such  grief,  when  the 
cause  is  no  greater  than  it  is.' 

'You  do  not  know,  father ' 

'  I  do,  my  child ;  and  I  tell  you  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  that  you  are  wrong  to  make  such  a  parade 
of  your  feelings.  You  will  despise  yourself  in  a  very 
short  time  for  having  shed  so  many  tears  over  such 
a  trifle.  There,  dry  3'our  eyes,  my  dear ;  for  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  which  will  soon  drive  all  un- 
JDleasant  thoughts  from  your  memor}^' 

Ome^a,  for  a  few  moments,  looked  as  thoii2:h  un- 
decided  whether  to  take  some  course  which  had 
just  occurred  to  her  or  not;  but,  whatever  it 
was,  she  decided  against  it,  for  she  dried  her 
eyes,  and  waited  in  silence  for  her  father's  intelli- 
gence. 

'  I  have  received  a  letter,'  said  the  Professor 
slowly,  *  from  the  High  Sheriff,  asking  all  of  us  to  a 
ball  next  week  at  the  Town  Hall ;  what  do  you 
think  of  that !' 

The  Professor  threw  back  his  head,  and  crazed 
with  a  triumphant  smile  into  Omega's  face.  But 
presently  the  smile  faded  away  into  an  incredulou 
look,  and  he  leaned  forward  uneasily. 
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*  You  don't  mean  to  say,  my  dear,  that  you  are 
not  pleased  with  my  news  V 

'  You  are  very  kind,  fatlier,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  go.' 

'  Tut !  tut !  nonsense  !  What !  a  comely  little 
damsel  like  you  not  wishing  to  go  to  a  grand  ball ! 
Why,  all  the  county  will  be  there,  young  and  old — ■ 
I  warrant  none  will  be  backward.  And  who  knows 
but  you  may  meet  some  one  w^ho  will  help  you  to 
efface  from  your  memory  the  recollection  of  3'our 
late  attachment  ?  'No,  no,  my  child  ;  we  mustn't  have 
any  talk  about  not  wishing  to  go  !' 

'  I  would  rather  not,  father.' 

*  Wh}^,  my  child  ?  I  am  going,  your  aunt  is 
going,  your  sister  is  going ;  and  you,  of  course,  must 
go  too.  We  cannot  leave  you  behind  to  get  into 
mischief  while  we  are  away.  No,  no,  you  must 
come  ;  and  who  knows,  perhaps  you  may  persuade 
me  to  attempt  some  little  dance  with  you  !  I  am 
not  too  old  yet,  and  your  agility  will  make  amends 
for  any  want  of  agility  on  my  part.  Ah,  we  shall 
make  a  figure  there,  I  warrant !  The  other  maidens 
will  envy  you  your  fine  black  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks, 
and  all  the  fathers  will  envy  me  for  having  so  charm- 
ing a  daughter.' 
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But,  for  all  his  assumed  jocularity,  the  Professor 
found  it  impossible  to  change  his  daughter's  inclina- 
tion ;  and  the  poor  old  man  left  the  room  with  a 
heart  terribly  cast  down  at  the  utter  collapse  that 
had  attended  his  plan.  He  slipped  quietly  down 
the  stairs  into  his  own  study,  and,  though  the 
manuscript  lay  temptingly  before  him,  he  heeded  it 
not,  but  sat  with  his  head  resting  upon  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  meditating  upon  the  strange  uncertainty 
that  attends  human  calculations. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  mortification  the  Pro- 
fessor had  to  suffer  in  connection  with  the  invita- 
tion. When  it  was  brought  before  the  notice  of 
Miss  Hewitson  and  Alpha,  the  former  lady  declared 
that  it  w^as  impossible  to  go — that,  b}^  neglecting  to 
inform  them  sooner,  the  Professor  had  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  prepare  suitable  dresses  for  the 
occasion  ;  while  Alpha  added  that  as  Harold  had 
not  been  invited,  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  stay  at 
home.  The  Professor  was  but  mortal,  and  these 
successive  mortifications  awoke  a  feelincr  within  him 

o 

that  for  the  most  part  slumbered  in  unbroken  rest. 
He  felt  that  he  was  not  being  treated  in  a  proper 
spirit,  that  his  eflforts  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  family  were  not  receiving  a  fair  return,  and  that 
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the  excuse  as  to  the  dresses  was  a  mere  subterfuge. 
He  therefore  declared  in  an  angry  manner  that,  as 
the  invitation  had  been  accepted,  he  himself  was 
determined  to  go,  whether  or  not  anyone  chose  to 
accompany  him.  This  threat — for  it  was  in  its 
nature  a  threat — produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
Miss  Hewitson  pacified  him  by  observing  that 
though  Alpha  would  certainly  be  prevented  from 
going  for  want  of  a  proper  dress^  she  herself  was 
quite  prepared  to  look  a  dowdy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
county  rather  than  allow  her  brother  to  undertake 
such  a  venturous  expedition  without  anyone  to  take 
care  of  him. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  when  the  evening  of  the 
ball  came  round,  Miss  Hewitson,  attired  in  a  spotted 
silk  of  a  remarkably  ancient  pattern  with  an  elabo- 
rate headdress  to  match,  drove  off  by  the  Professor's 
side  in  the  quaint  little  carriage — a  species  of  omnibus 
capable  of  holding  four — which,  with  its  driver,  had 
been  temporarily  hired.  Never  did  two  people  start 
upon  a  pleasurable  expedition  with  less  inclination. 
The  Professor  was  mood}^,  and  wished  himself  a 
thousand  times  back  in  his  own  room ;  while  Miss 
Hewitson  was  vexed  with  herself  for  having  yielded 
so  meekly  to  her  brother's  outburst  of  anger. 
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She,  however,  recovered  her  serenity  somewhat 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  well-lit  ball-room,  and 
in  the  company  of  several  ladies  of  her  own  age, 
who  were  equally  ready  with  herself  to  discuss  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

The  Professor,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  kept  by 
her  side  as  much  as  possible,  until  the  malignant 
criticism  which  proceeded  from  the  mouths  of  these 
elderly  females,  and  which  tore  to  shreds  the  reputa- 
tion of  every  younger  lady,  fairly  drove  him  away. 

He  wandered  about  aimlessly  for  a  considerable 
time,  engrossed  in  thought,  which  not  even  the  cheer- 
ful music  could  disturb,  when  he  was  accosted  by 
his  coachman,  who,  having  taken  as  much  beer  as 
he  could  conveniently  carry,  considered  that  he 
would  be  very  much  happier  in  bed  and  asleep.  In 
a  thick  tone,  he  beo^o-ed  the  Professor  to  let  him 
brinor  round  the  carriao^e  at  once,  and,  havinsj  re- 
ceived  what  he  took  to  be  a  nod  of  assent,  de- 
parted to  carry  out  the  order. 

When  the  omnibus  appeared  before  the  doorway, 
the  Professor  evinced  no  surprise,  but  willing!}^ 
stepped  into  it  and  was  driven  away.  His  reverie 
was  so  deep  that  it  remained  unbroken  until  l)e 
arrived  at  his  own  door,  when,  for  the  first  time,  it 
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struck  him  that  something  was  wanting;  but  w^hat 
that  something  was  he  was  at  a  loss  to  guess,  until 
Humphrey,  after  assisting  him  to  alight,  made  an 
inquiry  for  his  mistress. 

The  Professor  was  luckilj  in  bed  and  asleep  when 
Miss  Hewitson,  after  haviug  been  compelled  to  pass 
two  hours  in  an  empty  ball-room_,  reached  the 
■cottage.  Her  rage  was  so  thoroughly  aroused  that 
she  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  vent  it  upon  her 
brother  at  once  ;  she  knew  very  well  that  the  mere 
granting  of  a  few  hours'  respite  would  have  no 
effect  upon  its  intensit}^  But  fortune  proved  to  be 
against  her,  for  the  Professor,  on  waking,  showed 
signs  of  having  taken  so  severe  a  cold,  that  her 
wrath  was  turned  into  womanly  solicitude  for  his 
health. 


CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  some  days  before  the  Professor  bad  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  come  downstairs,  and  even  then 
he  did  so  very  much  against  bis  sister's  wish  ;  for 
Miss  Hewitson  was  one  of  those  excellent  nurses 
who  cannot  bear  to  part  with  a  patient.  But  the 
Professor  had  got  heartily  tired  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  every  day  spent  in  bed  he  felt  was  a  direct 
injury  to  a  good-natured  public  by  delaying  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

He  loathed  Miss  Hewitson's  watery  messes — as 
he  termed  those  preparations  of  arrowroot  and  gruel 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  lady  administered 
with  the  most  provoking  regularity ;  and  declared 
that  he  had  taken  more  medicine  during  this  slight 
illness  than  he  had  swallowed  durinoj  the  whole 
course  of  his  previous  life.  But  Miss  Hewitsoii 
w^as  not  the  sort  of  nurse  to  allow  a  patient  to 
dictate  to  her  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad  for 
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him,  and  probably  her  brother's  opposition  was  the 
cause  of  her  increasing  the  daily  number  of  those 
*  watery  messes '  of  which  he  complained.  It  was 
then  that  the  Professor  asserted  his  independence ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  exhortations,  in- 
sisted upon  rising  from  his  bed,  and  bidding  adieu 
to  the  sick-room. 

The  severe  weather  had  mercifully  been  of  short 
duration,  and  already  there  were  signs  of  the  ap- 
proaching spring.  No  one  regarded  the  change 
more  thankfully  than  did  Miss  Hewitson,  who  was 
heard  to  declare  that  '  charity  was  charity,  but 
when  it  came  to  feeding  a  whole  village  with  good 
wholesome  soup  for  an  indefinite  period,  she  for  one 
protested  against  it.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Mappertree,  whose  eyes  during  the 
past  weeks  of  severity  had  worn  an  unvarying  tinge 
of  redness,  declared  that  'she  had  never  known  such 
a  winter  since  she  had  left  Boodle  Hall,  and  she 
thanked  Heaven  they  had  all  lived  through  it — 
though  none  of  them  could  be  sure  that  it  hadn't 
left  in  them  the  seeds  of  some  mortal  illness  which 
would  show  itself  with  the  spring.* 

The  lovers  welcomed  the  chanore  because  it 
would   give    them   more    opportunities    of   sharing 
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each  other's  compan}",  though  Harold,  much  as  lie 
delighted  in  being  with  his  fair  young  sweetheart, had 
determined  that  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  should 
be  performed  with  the  same  rigour  as  of  old.  '  I 
must  not,'  he  said,  '  allow  my  happiness  to  make  me 
neglect  my  Master's  work.'  And  indeed,  during 
the  intensely  cold  weather,  he  had  been  guilty' 
much  to  Alpha's  alarm,  of  the  greatest  imprudence 
in  venturinof  out  at  all  hours  to  cheer  the  old,  and 
set  a  good  example  to  the  young.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  had  walked  through  miles  of  deep 
snow  to  visit  some  poor  poverty-stricken  farmer, 
and  aid  him  from  his  own  small  store,  battling 
manfully  with  the  elements,  and  risking  health — 
na}^,  life — to  do  an  act  of  simple  charity.  And  yet, 
by  the  grace  of  God — bestowed  perhaps  in  answer  to 
Alpha's  prayers — he  had  passed  unscathed  through 
all  these  dangers. 

The  change,  moreover,  seemed  to  have  brought  a 
healing  influence  to  the  one  who  needed  it  most. 
Omega  had  apparently  thrown  off  her  gloom,  and 
once  more  displayed  her  old  nature.  Her  constant 
brooding  seemed  to  have  culminated  in  some  resolu- 
tion which  had  the  effect  of  easing  her  mind  and 
giving  a   new    tone  to  her  spirits.     She  no  longer 
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shrank  from  the  society  of  the  others,  but  joined 
them  frequently  and  entered  with  much  cheerful- 
ness in  the  conversation^  as  though  desirous  of 
proving  to  them  that  she  had  cjuite  recovered  from 
her  attack  of  melancholy.  Miss  Hewitson  allowed 
herself  to  be  convinced,  more  especially  as  she  was 
thereby  enabled  to  boast  of  the  success  that  had 
attended  her  advice,  though  Alpha,  having  no  such 
motive,  fancied  that  she  detected  a  flavour  of  un- 
reality about  her  sister's  sudden  change  of  manner. 
This  opinion,  however,  she  thought  it  best  to  keep 
to  herself,  not  only  because  it  was  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  expressed  by  her  aunt,  but  also  because, 
being  a  mere  suspicion,  it  was  just  as  likely  to  be 
wrong  as  right.  And  yet,  if  she  could  have  seen 
her  sister  when  the  latter  was  alone,  her  suspicion 
would  have  been  much  strengthened.  At  such 
times^  the  bright  smile  that  Omega  wore  in  com- 
pany was  replaced  by  an  anxious,  careworn  look 
that  sufficiently  betokened  the  condition  of  her  mind. 
She  would  gaze  vacantly  before  her,  occasionally 
clenching  her  bands  and  muttering  a  few  words  to 
herself  like  one  who  is  nerving  himself  to  meet 
some  dreadful  ordeal,  and  is  fearful  of  his  strength 
failinof  him  at  the  moment  when  it  will  be  most 
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■needed.  But  these  manifestations  of  feeling  had 
110  witness,  and  Omega  passed  generally  as  having 
effectually  got  rid  of  her  distressing  humours. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  mild  February  day 
when  the  Professor,  having  escaped  from  his  sister's 
clutches,  found  himself,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  once 
more  in  his  own  study.  He  was  looking  far 
from  well ;  there  was  a  strange  pallor  in  his  face, 
— though  perhaps  it  was  exaggerated  by  contrast 
with  the  black  skull-cap  he  wore — and  the  wrinkles 
upon  his  forehead  and  round  his  mouth  had  as- 
sumed a  terrible  distinctness. 

He  sat  down  before  the  fire,  after  having  given  a 
cursory  glance  round  to  assure  himself  that  his 
treasures  had  not  been  disturbed  during  his  absence, 
and  began  to  read  a  letter  he  had  received  that 
morning  from  his  old  friend  Phillips.  It  gave  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  had 
spent  the  winter  yachting  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
ended  in  a  pressing  appeal  that  the  Professor  should 
come  to  town  and  take  up  his  quarters  near  his 
friend's  chambers  in  the  Temple. 

The  Professor  laughed  and  shook  his  head ;  it  was 
so  very  improbable  that  he  should  ever  make  up  his 
mind  to  undertake  the  long  journey  to  London. 
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*No,  no,  friend  Phillips/  he  muttered,  as  he  folded 
up  the  letter  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  '  I  have  been 
stationary  too  long  to  have  any  inclination  to  begin 
travelling  at  this  time  of  life.  I  must  finish  my 
course  here ;  for  here  I  began  my  work,  and  here  I 
hope  to  complete  it.' 

The  manuscript  was  now  brought  out  from  the 
drawer,  and  the  Professor  sat  himself  down  before 
it  with  the  determination  to  make  up  for  the  time 
he  had  lost  vzhile  under  his  sister's  hands.  It  was 
incumbent,  however,  first  of  all  for  him  to  gather 
up  the  threads  at  the  exact  point  at  which  he  had 
left  off,  in  order  that  the  continuity  of  the  work 
might  be  properly  sustained.  The  Professor  was 
thus  under  the  necessity  of  reading  over  the  last  few 
sheets  of  the  manuscript — a  task  which  proved  to 
be  of  so  fascinating  a  nature  that  he  kept  going 
further  and  further  back  into  the  work,  until  the 
approaching  darkness  compelled  him  to  desist. 

'  Tut !  tut !'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rose  and  lit 
the  two  candles  placed  in  front  of  the  desk,  '  I  have 
lost  two  o;ood  hours  in  doinsj  nothing:.  There  wi 
be  time  enough  to  read  the  work  when  it  is  finished. 
And  yet  it  was  profoundly  interesting  !  If  it  but 
prove  as  full  of  interest  to  others  as  it   does  to  me, 

VOL.    II.  2 
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I  shall  not  have  toiled  in  vain,  and  my  name  may 
occupy  a  high  position  among  tlie  scholarly  writers 
of  this  age.' 

It  was  a  pleasing  thought,  and  the  Professor 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  to  enjoy  it  to  its  full  ex- 
tent. The  two  candles  were  burning  dimly,  and 
cast  strange  shadows  on  the  walls  of  the  room. 
The  fire  had  burnt  itself  into  a  red  Howin^  mass, 
dropping  bright  cinders  upon  the  hearth,  and  every 
now  and  then  shifting  its  position  with  a  slight 
crash,  as  its  foundation  tottered  and  gave  way. 
Throuo'b  the  window  could  be  seen  the  darkened 
sky,  growing  perceptibly  darker  each  instant,  with 
the  naked  boughs  of  the  trees  just  visible  against 
it.  The  wind  was  inclined  to  be  high,  and  swept 
round  the  house  with  a  light  wdiistle.  Such  a 
condition  of  things  seemed  to  invite  meditation,  and 
the  Professor,  with  his  head  resting  on  the  back  of 
his  chair,  so  that  his  face  was  directed  towards  the 
ceiling,  and  witli  his  spectacles  held  partly  by  each 
hand  in  his  lap,  fell  into  a  delightful  reverie. 
Presently,  his  eyes  began  to  close  ;  the  ceiling  grew 
indistinct ;  the  light  became  fainter ;  the  subject  o*^ 
his  reverie  got  unaccountably  mixed  up  with  a 
multitude  of  incongi'uous  subjects,  and — he  slept. 
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The  candles  burnt  lower  and  lower,  and  the 
shadows  became  more  marked ;  the  fire  had  shifted 
itself  into  its  last  position,  and  was  slowly  dying 
away ;  the  darkness  without  had  assumed  an  inky 
hue,  and  had  crept  up  to  the  very  window-sill, 
shutting  out  every  object  from  view  except  the 
reflection  of  the  two  candles  upon  the  window 
pane ;  and  still  the  Professor  slept — when  the  door 
was  gently  opened,  and  Omega  stepped  into  the 
room. 

She  gazed  at  her  father  for  a  few  moments  with 
a  look  of  the  utmost  tenderness ;  then,  passing  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  she  pressed  a  kiss  upon  his 
forehead. 

The  Professor  opened  his  eyes,  and  raised  himself 
to  an  upright  position. 

'  Dear  me !'  he  cried.  '  I  fear  I  must  have  fallen 
asleep.  What  o'clock  is  it,  my  dear  ?  Tut !  tut ! 
The  whole  afternoon  has  been  thrown  away.  I 
deserve  to  be  well  scolded  for  being  so  terribly 
lazy.  I  am  glad  you  came  in  and  woke  me,  Meggy . 
Is  the  tea  ready  V 

'  Not  quite,  father.* 

*  I  am  almost  afraid  to  face  your  aunt,  my  dear, 
after  having  set  her  advice  at  nought.     She  would 
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have  kept  me  in  bed  for  another  fortnight,  as 
though  a  slight  cold  requires  so  much  coddling. 
You  are  not  looking  too  well,  my  dear  child.' 

*0h,    I  am  quite  well,  father;  but  I  dare  say   I 
want  a  little  more  outdoor  exercise.' 

'  And  a  little  distraction,  too,  my  child ;  there  is- 
nothing  like  distraction  for  depressed  spirits.' 

'  I  was  thinking,  father,  that  I  might  pa}-  Mrs. 
Tenner  a  visit  to-morrow ' 

'  To  be  sure  !     The  walk  will  do  you  good.' 

'  I  have  not  seen  her  for  so  long,  and  I  am  sure 
she  will  be  glad  to  see  me.' 

Omega  uttered  an  involuntary  sigh,  which  the 
Professor  could  not  fail  to  hear. 

*  Why,  what  a  sigh,  Meggy  !' 

'It  was  nothing,  father;  only,  I  feel  rather  tired. 
I  was  thinking,'  she  continued,  in  an  even  tone,  as 
thouorh  the  words  she  uttered  had  been  thought 
over  and  learnt  by  heart — *  I  was  thinking  that  as 
the  evenings  are  so  dark,  it  would  be  best  for  me  to 
stay  with  Mrs.  Tenner  overnight.  I  know  she  can 
let  me  have  a  bed.' 

*  As  3'ou  please,  my  dear;  only,  mind  and  come 
back  with  your  old  spirits.' 

*  I  will  try,  father.' 
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She  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  faint  smile. 

'Ah,  now  you  look  better,  my  dear  child.  I  like 
to  see  you  smile ;  it  reminds  me  of  a  dear  little 
daughter  I  once  had,  called  Meggy,  who  was  con- 
tinually smiling.  You  want  only  the  rosy  cheeks, 
my  dear,  to  resemble  her  completely.' 

The  Professor  had  his  two  hands  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  was  gazing  tenderly  into  her  up- 
turned face. 

'I  shall  start  early  to-morrow  morning,  father,  so 
as  to  have  a  good  long  day.' 

'Very  well,  my  dear;  only  don't  overfatigue 
yourself.  Let  me  see.  What  o'clock  was  it  ?  Ah, 
I  cannot  venture  upon  any  work  before  tea- 
time.' 

The  Professor  took  up  the  manuscript,  and  laid 
it  reverently  in  its  drawer ;  being  of  such  vast  im- 
portance, it  had  one  to  itself.  Omega  stood  with 
one  hand  upon  the  table,  following  her  father  Avith 
a  wistful  glance.  When  the  Professor  had  locked 
the  drawer,  and  was  putting  his  spectacles  back 
into  their  case  before  leaving  the  room,  she  left  her 
position  and  came  to  his  side. 

'  Father !' 

'  Well,  my  child  V 
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'  I   shall  not   come   back   until   the   next   even- 
ing  ' 

She  stopped,  as  though  she  found  it  difficult  to 
proceed. 

'  Well  V 

Her  only  answer  Avas  a  sigh. 

'Another  sigh  !  Oh,  I^teggy,  after  that  bright 
smile !' 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  up 
into  his  face. 

'You  will  always  love  me,  father?' 

There  was  an  imploring  tone  in  her  voice,  as 
though  she  feared,  the  contrary'. 

'  Why,  what  a  foolish  question  !  Do  3'ou  think  I 
could  ever  cease  to  love  you,  my  dear  child.  V 

'  Whatever  may  happen  V 

'  You  mystify  me,  my  dear.  What  could  happen 
that  should  have  so  terrible  an  effect  as  to  make 
me  withdraw  my  love  from  you  V 

'But  you  will  always  love  me,  father,  as  ^'ou  do 
now  V 

'  I  cannot  love  you  more,  my  child  ;  and  what 
could  make  me  love  you  less  ?  Eest  assured  that 
I  shall  always  cherish  a  ver}-  strong  affection  for 
my   little    Mcgg}'.     How^    could   it   be   otherwise  ? 


Whose  image  could  occupy  my  heart  if  it  were  not 
yours,  my  child  ?  I  am  not  capricious  in  my  at- 
tachments. When  my  love  is  once  bestowed,  it  can 
end  only  with  my  life.' 

Omesja  seized  her  father's  hand,  and  carried  it  to 
her  lips. 

'  How  good  you  are,  father !  Whatever  may 
happen,  you  will  always  love  me.' 

She  let  go  her  father's  hand,  and  sank  upon  her 
knees.  There  was  something  in  the  posture  which 
constrained  the  Professor  to  bend  down  and  lay  his 
hands  softly  upon  her  head. 

*  Bless  you,  my  child,  bless  you !  and  may  God 
Almighty  ever  keep  you  under  His  charge,  and 
shield  you  from  the  dangers  of  the  world  !' 

These  simple  words,  uttered  in  a  reverent  tone, 
went  direct  to  Omega's  heart,  and  touched  a  chord 
that  had  been  vibrating  for  some  minutes.  She 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  springing  to  her  feet, 
threw  her  arms  about  her  father's  neck. 

'Oh,  father  r  slie  cried,  between  her  sobs,  'how  I 
love  you  I  liow  I  love  you  !  I  am  very  wicked — 
very  wicked;  but  you  will  love  me  always,  though 
they  may  try  to  set  you  against  me — when  I  am 
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The  Professor  was  too  much  alarmed  at  this 
excessive  display  of  feeling  to  pay  much  heed  to 
her  words.  He  gently  unclasped  her  arms  from  his 
neck,  and  seated  her  on  a  chair. 

'You  are  ill,  my  child;  you  are  ill!  I  will  call 
your  aunt ' 

'Oh,  no,  no!' 

*  But ' 

'  I  am  better  now.  Do  not  call  her.  I  was  very 
foolish  to  cr}^,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  See — the 
tears  are  all  gone  now.' 

She  drew  her  handkerchief  across  her  eyes,  and 
looked  up  into  the  Professor's  face  to  reassure  him. 
The  eyes  w^ere  heavy  and  red,  and  the  cheeks  were 
pale — so  unlike  the  Omega  of  old  that  the  Pro- 
fessor's fears  were  not  to  be  easily  dispelled. 

*  I  must  speak  to  your  aunt,'  he  said. 

'  Why  should  you,  father  ?  I  am  quite  well 
now.  At  least,  say  nothing  to  her  to-night,  will 
you  ?' 

'Very  well,  since  you  wish  it.  But  I  am  alarmed, 
my  dear  child,  for  your  health.  I  have  been  very 
blind  in  thinking  that  your  case  might  safely  be 
left  to  Nature's  care.  We  must  have  recourse  to 
the    skill  of  the  physician;  perhaps  he  can  bring 
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back  the  roses  and  lay  the  troubled  spirit.  Come, 
my  darling,  let  us  go  and  rejoin  the  others  ;  we  are 
both,  I  think,  somewhat  unmanned  by  what  has 
passed.' 

The  candles  had  nearly  burnt  down,  and  were 
giving  an  unsteady,  flickering  light;  the  fire  had 
died  silently  away,  leaving  a  heap  of  slaty  ashes 
behind  it;  and  the  darkness  without  looked  like  a 
gigantic  pall  shutting  out  the  light  of  heaven  from 
the  unhappy  earth.  The  solemnity  of  the  scene 
had  a  chilling  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  Professor. 
He  stooped  once  more  to  impress  a  kiss  upon  the 
pale  cheek  of  his  daughter;  then,  encircling  her 
with  his  arm — an  action  at  once  loving  and  protect- 
ing— he  led  her  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

When  the  Professor  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
following  morning,  he  found  that  Omega  had 
already  departed  from  the  house,  having  left  word 
behind  her  that  she  intended  to  stay  the  night  with 
Mrs.  Yenner,  and  would  not  be  back  until  the  next 
da}^  This  was  the  first  intimation  that  Miss 
Hewitson  had  of  the  proposed  visit ;  and  the  secrecy^ 
as  she  termed  it,  with  which  the  thing  had  been 
planned  affected  lier  strongly. 

Miss  Hewitson  had  indeed — to  use  a  common 
expression — got  out  of  bed  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
was  determined,  with  a  line  spirit  of  impartiality, 
to  visit  her  ill-temper  on  everyone  in  the  house. 

The  maid-servant  who  attended  to  assist  her  in 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet  received  the  first 
efiects  of  it,  and  left  the  room  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  a  very  hot  face,  declaring,  in  a  judicious  under- 
tone, 'that  she   was  a   Christian  as  well  as  other 
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people,  and  expected  a  Christian's  treatment.' 
Blameless  Mrs.  Mappertree  was  the  next  to  fall 
under  its  fell  influence;  and  the  hard  words  being 
more  than  usuall}'  hard,  reduced  that  unfortunate 
woman  to  a  spectacle  that  would  have  moved  a 
stoic.  Alpha  escaped  with  a  mild  rebuke,  probably 
because  her  aunt,  having  at  least  one  tangible 
OTevance,  was  reserving:  her  strencrth  in  order  that 

O  •'  CD  O 

her  brother  might  not  escape  too  easily. 

When  the  Professor  entered  the  breakfast-room. 
Miss  Hewitson  smiled  griml}^,  as  a  hungry  tigress 
might  smile  who  sees  a  poor  innocent  lamb  walking 
unconsciously  into  her  very  jaws.  This  illustration 
is  by  no  means  inapt ;  for  the  Professor,  as  he 
entered  rubbing  the  glasses  of  his  spectacles  with 
his  red  silk  bandanna,  and  glancing  unsuspectingly 
in  the  direction  of  his  sister,  presented  a  yery 
strong  resemblance  to  the  simple  animal  above 
named. 

Miss  Hewitson  permitted  prayers  to  be  read 
before  commencing  her  attack,  for  she  had  far  too 
exact  a  sense  of  the  requirements  of  religion  to 
allow  her  anger  to  aj)pear  before  she  had  made  her 
daily  appeal  to  her  Maker.  Even  Avhen  prayers 
were  over,  she   allowed  the  Professor  to  make  the 
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first  remark,  determining  to  prolong  her  pleasure 
by  nursing  her  wrath,  rather  than  snatch  a  brief 
enjoyment  by  a  supreme  but  hasty  explosion. 

The  Professor's  remark  was  not  calculated  to 
provoke  hostility ;  it  was  merely  to  the  effect  that 
the  morning  was  fine,  and  the  afternoon  would  pro- 
bably be  finer. 

Miss  Hewitson  snorted — there  is  no  other  word 
for  it — and  ejaculated  a  scornful  '  Ah  !' 

*It  really  appears,'  said  the  Professor,  'as  if 
Spring  has  definitely  taken  up  her  abode  amongst 
us.' 

*Ah!' 

'  It  will  shortly  be  time  for  me  to  prove  that  my 
studies  in  the  art  of  growing  roses  have  not  been 
useless.  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  objection,  sister, 
to  my  going  out  of  doors  if  this  mild  Aveather  con- 
tinues V 

'  Why  do  you  consult  me  ?'  asked  Miss  Hewitson 
sternly. 

The  Professor  was  surprised. 

'  Why  do  I  V  he  said. 

'  Yes,  why  ?     I  am  nobody  in  this  house.' 

'  My  dear  sister ' 

'  I  repeat  it,  I  am  nobody.     It  doesn't  matter  in 
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the  least  what  I  may  wish,  or  what  I  may  think  ; 
my  wishes  and  my  advice  are  not  worth  taking- 
into  consideration.  Oh  yes,  I  am  nobody — nobody  T 
Miss  Hewitson  spoke  in  a  tone  of  sucli  terrible 
irony,  that  the  Professor  felt  he  must  have  been 
guilty  of  some  highly  reprehensible  conduct. 

*  M}^  dear  sister/  he  said,  *  if  I  have  done  any- 
thing  ' 

*If!'  exclaimed  Miss  Hewitson,  Avith  great  em- 
phasis. '  That  is  right !  Treat  me  as  you  please ; 
my  feelings  are  not  worthy  of  consideration.  I  am 
quite  able  to  bear  it — I  am  nobody  !' 

Then,  seeing  the  Professor  was  about  to  expos- 
tulate, she  hastened  to  forestall  his  observations,, 
and  with  true  feminine  inconsistency  continued 
thus  : 

*  But  I  may  tell  you  this — that  I  am  determined 
not  to  put  up  with  it.  If  I  am  not  to  be  consulted 
in  matters  concerning  the  house,  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  have  my  trunks  packed  up 
at  once,  and  leave  you  to  do  as  you  please.  Jane,*" 
she  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Mappertree,  '  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  are  not  wanted  any  longer  in  this 
house.  We  are  no  longer  of  any  use,  and  so — we 
may  go  I' 
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Mrs.  Mappertree  was  moved  to  tears  by  these 
worclsj  and  Miss  Hewitson,  seeing  their  effect  upon 
her,  continued  in  the  pathetic  vein. 

*  Yes,  Jane,'  she  said,  *  all  the  thanks  we  get  is  to 
be  told  that  our  services  are  no  longer  required,  and 
that  we  had  better  go.' 

'  My  dear  sister ' 

'  "We  are  to  return  to  our  old  humble  st3de  of 
living,  when  we  were  all  in  all  to  each  other — as  we 
lived  before  we  were  enticed  away  from  our  happy 
home  to  render  services  which  are  now  treated  so 
lightly.  Oh  !  wh}^  did  I  break  up  that  home, 
where  all  was  peace,  to  come  here  to  suffer  such 
indignity  V 

Miss  Hewitson  was  fairly  out  of  breath,  and,  being 
thus  compelled  much  against  her  will  to  break  oft* 
her  tirade,  she  gave  her  brother  the  opportunity  he 
had  been  waiting  for. 

'  My  dear  sister,'  he  said,  '  I  cannot  conceive  what 
I  have  done  that  should  warrant  3'ou  in  entertaining 
the  idea  that  your  presence  here  is  no  longer  wel- 
come. On  the  contrary,  I  assure  3'Ou  I  should  be 
unfeignedly  sorry  if  you  took  your  departure,  for  I 
should  be  quite  helpless  without  you.' 

'  Then  why  am  T  not  consulted  in  matters  V  said 
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Miss  Hewitson,  in  a  tone  somewhat  softened  by  her 
brother's  appreciative  remarks. 

'  I  know  of  no  matter  in  which  I  have  neglected 
to  consult  you ;  if  there  be  any  such,  it  has  been 
from  pure  thoughtlessness.' 

'  Omega  has  gone  upon  a  visit  without  having 
said  a  word  to  me  about  it.  I  presume  you  were 
aware  of  her  intention  ?' 

'Yes,  certainly.' 

'  There,  you  see !'  exclaimed  Miss  Hewitson 
triumphantly. 

'  Well,'  said  the  Professor,  with  a  faint  smile,  ^  I 
must  admit  I  fciiled  to  mention  the  matter  to  you, 
because  I  did  not  consider  it  of  much  importance. 
But  you  remind  me  that  there  is  a  matter  concern- 
ing Meggy  in  which  I  certainly  desire  to  have  your 
advice.' 

'Ah,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  my  advice  is  some- 
times considered  worth  havinof.     Well  V 

Miss  Hewitson  gave  a  glance  round  the  table  In 
search  of  a  victim  upon  whom  to  expend  the  few 
remaining  particles  of  her  ill-temper.  It  was 
speedily  evaporating  under  the  Professor's  gentle 
manner,  and  it  seemed  a  pit}'  that  so  much  good 
passion   should  be  absolutely  thrown   away.     Her 
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eye  fell  upon  Mrs.  Mappertree,  who  was  wiping  away 
the  traces  of  her  recent  tears. 

*  Jane  1'  she  cried,  '  you  are  snivelling  all  day 
long !  One  would  think  that  you  had  water  on  your 
brain,  by  the  quantity  that  pours  out  of  your  eyes. 
It's  positively  shocking!' 

'  I  can't  help  it^  indeed,'  murmured  Mrs.  Mapper- 
tree  dolefully,  as  a  fresh  tear  gathered  in  each  eye. 

*  Can't  help  it !     Nonsense  !' 

'I  was  always  very  easily  made  to  cry/  continued 
Mrs.  Mappertree,  in  her  own  defence,  '  even  before 
I  lost  Mappertree — and  when  he  died,  I  felt  tliat 
there  was  nothing  left  me  but  the  damp,  cold  grave^ 
in  which  I  could  moulder  and  moulder  away  in 
peace ' 

'Hush  !     You  make  one  shudder  !' 

'  Until  my  body  should  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
the ' 

*  Not  another  word,  Jane,  I  insist !    Your  conver- 
sation is  getting  more  and  more  ghastly  every  day. 
Is  it  not  so,  brother  f 

'1  am  bound  to  admit,'  said  the  Professor,  some- 
what reluctantly,  '  that  Mrs.  Mappertree's  conversa- 
tion is  not  so  cheerful  as  might  be  wished ;  and  I 
think,  for  her  own  sake,  she  should  try  to  infuse 
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into  her  mind  other  thoughts  of  a  less  gloomy 
nature.' 

*  Do  you  hear,  Jane  V  cried  Miss  Hewitson. 
'Yes/  answered  Mrs.  Mappertree,  with  a   fresh 

outburst  of  tears,  *  I  will  try,  but  I  can't  help  think- 
ing of  the  cold ' 

'  That  will  do,  Jane  !'  interrupted  Miss  Hewitson. 
'  You  had  better  retire  until  you  have  composed 
yourself.  Alpha,  go  with  her,  and  help  to  bring 
her  into  a  more  healthy  frame  of  mind.' 

Alpha  rose  promptly,  and  with  much  tenderness 
of  manner  led  Mrs.  Mappertree  from  the  room. 

'Well,  what  have  you  got  to  tell  me  about 
Omega  V  asked  Miss  Hewitson  of  her  brother,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed.  '  Surely^  you  haven't 
forgotten  I' 

*  Ah  !  to  be  sure !'  exclaimed  the  Professor,  who 
had  shown  a  momentary  surprise  at  his  sister's 
question,  'About  Omega?  Yes.  Well,  let  me  see. 
Ah !  The  child  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health, 
sister.' 

'  I  haven't  noticed  it.' 

*  She  is  evidentl}^  suffering  in  her  mind.  It  is 
more  a  mental  than  a  bodily  ailment.' 

VOL.  II.  o 
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'  She  seemed  to  me  to  have  quite  recovered  her 
spirits.' 

'Well,  I  can  assure  you  she  quite  alarmed  me 
yesterday.  Slie  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying,  and 
put  the  most  absurd  questions  to  me,  asking  me  if 
I  would  promise  to  love  her  always  and  so  forth, 
all  indicating  a  very  disturbed  state  of  mind.' 

*  Ah  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Hewitson  drily,  *  it  is  a 
pity  you  did  not  tell  me  all  this  before  you  gave 
her  permission  to  visit  that  detestable  woman  !' 

'  What,  Mrs.  Venner  T 

'  Yes.  But  of  course  you  must  act  without  con- 
sulting me.' 

'  What  have  I  done  wrong  V 

*  What !  simply  this,  you  have  allowed  her  to 
go  to  the  very  place  where,  above  all  others,  she 
should  not  go,  if  her  mind  is  so  disturbed  as  you  say.' 

'  I  really  cannot  understand ^ 

*  Don't  you  know  that  her  loss  of  spirits  arose  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  breaking  off"  of  her  secret 
engagement  to  Charles  Venner  ?  and  yet  you  send 
her  where  she  can  scarcely  help  meeting  him.' 

'  Ah  !  how  thoughtless  !' 

*The  wound,  w4nch  was  healing,  will  be  re- 
opened.* 
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'  Yes,  I  have  acted  very  foolishly.  But,'  observed 
the  Professor,  after  a  short  pause,  with  a  bright  look 
in  his  face,  *  may  not  she  and  Charles  make  up 
their  differences,  and  then ' 

This  idea,  however,  met  with  no  encouragement 
from  Miss  Hewitson,  who  would  thereby  have  been 
tacitly  admitting  that  her  foresight  had  not  com- 
prehended it. 

'There's  not  the  least  chance  of  that,'  she  said. 
'No,  no  ;  you  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  no  very  bad 
consequences.' 

*  Might  we  not  ask  Dr.  Price  to  see  her  V 

The  Professor  offered  this  suggestion,  which  had 
been  in  his  mind  all  the  time,  with  much  hesitation, 
lest  his  sister  should  pooh-pooh  it  as  proceeding 
from  him. 

'I  see  no  objection;  it  can  do  no  harm.  I  will 
write  to  him  to  call  here  to-morrow.' 

The  Professor  was  overjoyed. 

'Thank  you,  my  dear  sister,  thank  you;  you  are 
very  kind  and  obliging.  I  shall  be  much  easier  in 
ray  mind  when  Dr.  Price  has  seen  her.' 

The  harmony  between  brother  and  sister  having 
thus  been  satisfactorily  restored,  the  conversation 
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came  to  an  end,  and  they  separated — Miss  Hewitson 
retiring  to  the  kitchen  to  have  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  the  cook,  and  the  Professor  to  his  study 
to  advance  the  work  a  step  or  two  nearer  com- 
pletion. 

The  day  proved  to  be  deh'ghtfully  mild  and  genial 
for  the  time  of  year;  but  with  tlie  approach  of 
night  the  air  became  so  chilly^  that  Miss  Hewitson 
liad  the  fire  lio^hted  in  the  dininfr-room.  Hound 
this  fire,  after  the  evening  meal  had  been  eaten,  tlie 
family — with  the  exception  of  the  absent  Omega — 
were  seated.  Good-humour  was  genera],  and  it 
seemed  impossible  for  anything  to  mar  the  excellent 
feeling  that  prevailed.  The  Professor  was  in  high 
spirits  at  having  kept  his  pen  well  to  paper  for 
at  least  three  consecutive  hours,  having  produced 
in  tliat  time  an  abnormal  quantity  of  manu- 
script. 

Miss  Hewitson  still  felt  her  brother's  sooth  in  or 
words  re-echoing  in  her  ears,  which  had  led  her 
earlier  in  the  da}^  to  adopt  so  unusuall}^  gentle  a  tone 
towards  Mrs.  Mappertree,that  the  poor  lady  had  been 
ready  to  cry  with  joy.  Alpha  was  perhaps  the  most 
supremely  happy  of  the  compan}' ;  for  Harold  had 
been  with  her  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  left  her 
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with  the  understandino^  that  their  marriafre  should 
take  place  at  no  distant  date. 

The  Professor  had  proposed  a  game  of  backgam- 
mon with  his  sister,  and  they  were  in  the  middle  of 
a  third  game  without  having  had  a  single  word  of 
<iispute.  Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Miss  Hewitson  had  been  successful  in  the 
two  games ;  for  it  must  be  allowed  of  this  lady  that 
as  no  one  could  lose  with  less  resignation,  so  no  one 
could  win  with  more  good-humour.  As  the  Pro- 
fessor was  about  to  make  a  move  by  which  lie  hoped 
to  save  himself  from  three  successive  defeats,  the 
maid-servant  entered  the  room  and  announced  that 
a  little  boy  was  at  the  front  door  with  a  letter  for 
the  master  of  the  house. 

*  Bring  him  in  here,'  said  Miss  Hewitson,  in  order 
that  her  brother's  attention  might  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  game. 

When  the  boy  entered,  she  recognised  him  as  the 
son  of  an  English-speaking  farmer  living  a  short 
distance  from  the  cottage.  The  Professor  had  not 
yet  made  his  move,  but  was  turning  all  its  possible 
consequences  over  in  his  mind;  so  Miss  Hewitson 
began  to  interrogate  the  boy. 

'What  have  you  got  there  V  she  asked. 
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*  A  letter,  ma'am/ 

'  For  whom  ?' 

*For  him,  ma'am.'  The  boy  pointed  to  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

*  Who  gave  it  to  you  V 

'  The  young  lacly,  ma'am.' 
'  What !  Miss  Omega  V 

*  Yes,  ma'am.' 

The  Professor  caught  the  sound  of  his  cIaughter'.•^ 
name,  and  looked  up. 

*  She  said,  ma'am,'  continued  the  bo\',  '  I  was 
not  to  bring  it  to  the  house  till  it  was  quite 
dark.' 

'  Why  r 

'  I  don't  know,  ma'am.' 

Miss  Hewitson  began  to  suspect  something  wrong. 

*  Where  did  she  give  j'ou  the  letter  ?' 

*  At  the  station,  ma'am.' 

*At  the  station!'  exclaimed  the  Professor,  rising 
to  his  feet.  He  looked  at  his  sister,  who  sat  silent 
with  her  face  turned  away.  She  had  guessed  the 
truth,  and  dared  not  meet  her  brother's  glance. 
The  Professor  felt  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  had  to 
gulp  down  something  in  his  throat  before  he  could 
speak. 
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'  This  is  very  strange/  he  said,  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  '  I  don't  know  what  to  think.'  There  was  a 
short  pause  before  he  added,  '  Sister,  shall  I  open 
the  letter  ?' 

He  felt  that  the  letter  contained  bad  tidings,  and 
he  hardly  had  the  courage  to  read  it.  Even  when 
he  received  it  into  his  trembliug  hand,  it  was  some 
minutes  before  he  could  tear  open  the  envelope. 
There  was  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  and  he  could  only 
see  at  first  that  the  letter  was  in  the  well-known 
handwriting  of  Omega.  Gradually,  the  characters 
became  clearer,  the  words  more  distinct;  the  mist 
passed  away,  and  he  read  as  follows : 

*  Dear  Father, 

'Forgive  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I 
have  been  very  wicked — oh,  father,  I  hardly  dare 
tell  you  how  wicked  I  have  been — but,  indeed,  T 
was  not  all  to  blame.  I  loved  him  so  much  that  I 
could  not  refuse  him  anything,  and  I  sinned  because 
I  could  not  resist  his  temptation.  Father,  I  know  I 
am  a  wicked  woman,  and  I  cannot  remain  any 
longer  at  home  with  my  terrible  secret  in  my  breast. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do,  but  I  feel  I  am  not 
fit   to  live.     Forget   me,  father — no,  do  not   (piite 
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forget  me — think  of  me  sometimes  as  though  I  were 
not  the  bad  wicked  woman  I  am.  Good-bye,  father  I 
dear  father,  good-bye  for  ever  ! 

'  Meggy.' 

The  Professor  paused  once  or  twice  during  his 
silent  reading  of  this  letter  to  pass  his  hand  across 
his  burning  forehead.  At  the  conclusion,  he  stood 
for  some  moments  like  one  dazed ;  then,  sinking 
into  the  chair,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 
and  sobbed  forth : 

*  My  poor  child  !  my  poor  child  !' 


BOOK   IV 


CHAPTER  I. 

To  describe  the  Professor's  state  of  mind  after  the 
first  effects  of  the  shock  on  learning  his  daughter's 
dishonour  had  subsided  is  a  task  of  some  diffi- 
culty. 

For  a  time  he  was  so  stunned  by  the  dreadful 
news,  that  he  was  incapable  of  viewing  the  matter 
in  its  different  lights;  he  only  knew  that  his 
favourite  daughter  was  possibly  lost  to  him  for  ever. 
By  degrees,  however,  his  mind  regained  in  a  mea- 
sure its  usual  calm,  and  a  multitude  of  feelings  took 
possession  of  it,  each  in  its  turn  being  predominant. 

The  Professor  loved  his  child  with  a  wondrous 
affection,  but  it  could  not  blind  him  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  been  guilty  of  a  shameful  sin,  the  blame 
of  which  must  in  great  measure  lie  at  her  door. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  believe  that  a 
woman  who  loves  deeply  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
man  she  loves — that  a  woman's  virtue  is  dependent 
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npon  the  question  whether  her  lover  is,  or  is  not,  a 
man  of  honour.  He  held  that  a  woman  has  no 
difficulty  in  resisting  temptation  if  she  possesses 
the  ordinary  feminine  characteristics  of  modesty 
and  purity  of  mind,  and  he  was  therefore  unable  to 
acquit  Omega  of  blame  for  having  yielded  to  her 
lover's  solicitations. 

This  feeling  of  his  daughter's  criminality  was 
perhaps  the  bitterest  of  all  the  feelings  that  ex- 
ercised his  mind.  It  destroyed  for  ever  his  faith 
in  his  daughter's  pureness  of  nature ;  and  though 
he  would  have  received  her  back  with  open  arms, 
and  would  probably  have  shown  her  outwardly  as 
strong  an  affection  as  ever,  j^et  inwardly  he  would 
have  been  always  remembering  that  in  one  grand 
point  his  estimate  of  her  character  had  been 
wrong. 

But  he  was  too  just  to  cast  all  the  fault  upon  his 
unhappy  child.  The  lover,  Avho  had  played  so 
despicable  a  part  as  to  wantonly  attack  the  inno- 
cence of  a  young  girl  and  ruin  a  life  that  was  just 
opening  to  the  brightness  of  the  world,  had  certainly 
no  right  to  escape  a  share  of  the  blame.  The  Pro- 
fessor felt  the  utmost  scorn  for  him  as  a  coward  and 
a  hypocrite ;  for  no  man  whose  heart  was  brave  and 
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whose  love  was  sincere  could  act  as  this  contemptible 
fellow  had  done.  If  it  were  possible  to  urge  extenu- 
ating circumstances  for  Omega,  there  could  be  none 
for  a  man  who  feigned  a  love  to  compass  his  own  foul 
desires  —  who  blasted  a  fellow-creature's  life  to 
gratify  his  own  infamous  lust.  These  indignant 
thouorhts  brought  the  Professor  for  a  time  to  rep^ard 
Charles's  degi'ee  of  blame  as  much  greater  than 
Omega's ;  but  this  idea  was  quickly  abandoned,  as 
it  clashed  with  the  opinion  he  held  as  to  a  woman's 
capacity  to  withstand  temptation. 

But  the  blame  did  not  stop  here.  There  were 
others  besides  Charles  Yenner  who  were  responsible 
for  Omega's  forgetfulness  of  duty.  Could  he  him- 
self, or  his  sister,  feel  free  from  reproach  ?  Were 
they  not,  both  of  them,  chargeable  with  negligence 
towards  the  child  ?  Had  they  not  shown  themselves 
unmindful  of  the  immense  responsibility  that 
rested  on  them  as  the  guardians  of  a  human  soul  ? 
The  Professor  felt  compelled  to  answer.  Yes. 

He  did  not  blame  his  sister  so  much  as  he  blamed 
himself,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  acted  wrongly  in 
the  first  instance  in  delegating  to  her  the  duties 
that  more  properl}'  belonged  to  himself.  Whatever 
remissness  there  had  been  on  her  part,  she  had  at 
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least  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  trust,  if  her  way  of 
doing  it  was  not  the  most  advisable;  while  he  had 
•selfishly  shut  himself  up  in  himself,  and  had  been 
perfectly  content  so  long  as  he  remained  undis- 
turbed. What  would  he  not  have  given  to  have  had 
his  child  once  more  without  stain  by  his  side,  that 
he  might  bestow  upon  her  the  attention  which  he 
-conceived  he  had  failed  to  bestow  ?  Ah,  vain  regret ! 
She  was  gone  from  him,  and  God  alone  knew  whether 
he  should  ever  see  her  again  ! 

While  the  Professor  was  indulging  in  these  bitter 
thoughts  —  the  silent  lamentations  of  a,  tortured 
heart — Miss  Hewifcson  was  giving  vent  to  her  feelings 
in  a  much  more  open  and  intelligible  manner.  She 
attempted  no  concealment  of  her  thoughts,  but 
■uttered  them — in  the  absence  of  her  brother — with 
much  emphasis  and  passion.  She  inv^eighed  bitterly 
against  the  poor  runaway.  She  spoke  of  her  as  a 
criminal  for  whom  no  punishment  could  be  too 
heavy,  and  vowed  that,  if  the  unhappy  girl  were 
dying  from  want  before  her  very  eyes,  she  would  not 
lift  a  finger  to  save  her.  As  for  her  beino^  received 
liack  into  the  house,  she  declared  it  was  impossible  ; 
but,  if  her  brother  could  be  guilt}^  of  such  incredible 
folly,  she  expressed  her  determination  to  walk  out  of 
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one  door  as  the  repentant  child  walked  in  at  the 
other.  She  felt  a  certain  satisfaction  in  reminding 
her  hearers — Mrs.  Mappertree  and  Alpha — how  she 
had  from  the  first  prophesied  that  the  child  would 
come  to  evil,  though  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  find 
fault  with  herself  for  not  having  taken  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  Indeed,  she 
never  even  put  the  question  to  herself  whether  there 
was  not  some  blame  attaching  to  her ;  on  that  score 
her  mind  was  perfectly  at  ease.  She  felt  the  dis- 
grace keenly,  for  in  a  measure  it  was  reflected  back 
on  every  member  of  the  family;  but  ascribed  it, 
not  to  any  error  in  the  bringing  up  of  Omega, 
but  to  the  latter's  naturally  corrupt  disposition. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Miss  Hewitson  had 
nothing  to  say  against  Charles,  but  transferred  all 
his  share  of  the  blame  to  his  mother's  account. 
Forgetful  that  a  few  moments  before  she  had 
ascribed  the  offence  to  Omega's  natural  wickedness, 
she  changed  her  position  and  declared  that  if  any 
one  was  responsible  for  it,  it  was  Mrs.  Venner. 
She  charged  her,  under  the  title  of  *  insolent  woman  ' 
— which  plainly  showed  that  her  thoughts  were  nut 
wholly  directed  to  Mrs.  Venner  in  lier  connection 
with   Omega  —  with   instigating   her   unfortunate 
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niece  to  surrender  her  honour,  and  declared  that 
she  deserved  to  be  publicly  whipped  through  the 
village. 

Poor  Alpha  had  to  sit  through  these  diatribes, 
and  pretend  to  listen  to  them,  though,  indeed,  her 
mind  was  far  away.  Her  constitution  was  such 
that  she  could  not  help  regarding  Omega's  conduct 
with  abhorrence;  but  this  feeling  was  overshadowed 
by  the  pity  she  naturally  felt  for  her  wayward 
sister.  Her  tender  heart  melted  when  she  reflected 
on  the  possibility  of  never  meeting  the  companion 
of  her  youth  again,  and  she  recalled  amidst  her 
tears  many  little  incidents  which  bore  testimony  to 
Omega's  love  for  her. 

But  there  were  other  thoughts  equally  distress- 
ing that  troubled  her.  She  conjured  up  her  father's 
image  into  her  mind,  and  regarded  it  closely.  She 
beheld  the  old  man  sorrowing  for  his  child — the 
heart  suffering,  though  the  eyes  were  dry — and  she 
knew  that  tliat  sorrow,  though  time  might  deaden 
it,  would  never  pass  away.  She  looked  into  the 
future,  and  beheld  him  feeble  and  broken-down, 
requiring  more  than  ever  a  kindly  hand  to  help 
liim  over  the  rugged  path  of  life.  She  asked  her- 
self whose  hand   should    that   be—but   her   own  ? 
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Her  aunt  had  the  kindliest  intentions ;  but  her 
nature  was  hard  and  peremptory,  and  Alpha  dared 
not  entrust  to  such  a  character  the  sole  charge  of 
her  father  during  his  declining  years.  She  felt  that 
it  was  her  duty  under  the  circumstances  to  cling  to 
her  father,  to  lighten  his  heart  as  much  as  possible 
under  its  load  of  sorrow,  and  to  tend  him  with  all 
tenderness  until  death  should  step  between  them. 

But  what  did  this  resolution  mean  ?  It  meant 
that  all  her  dreams  of  happiness  should  be  brought 
to  an  end ;  that  her  engagement  to  Harold  should 
be  voluntarily  broken  off;  that  marriage  should  be 
for  her  a  forbidden  thought.  What  a  sacrifice  ! 
To  give  up  the  sweets  of  matrimony,  the  joys  of 
maternity — to  know  no  fond  husband's  kiss,  no 
offspring's  caress — to  give  up  these  precious  bless- 
ings in  order  to  soothe  the  declining  years  of  a 
weakly  old  man  !  Yet  such  was  the  sacrifice  she 
determined  to  make. 

What  tears  it  cost  her  before  she  could  bring 
herself  to  make  this  resolution!  How  hard  it 
seemed,  and  how  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  tliat  it 
was  her  duty !  Yet  having  made  it,  she  felt  that 
tranquillity  cf  mind  which  proceeds  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  a  noble  act. 

VOL.  II.  4 
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While   in  this  frame,  she   wrote   in   secret   the 
following  letter  to  her  lover  : 

'  Dear  Harold, 

*  I  am  going  to  write  what  I  know  will  give 
you  great  pain  to  read,  but  you  will  not  doubt  that 
I  would  not  do  so  if  it  were  possible  to  help  it.  A 
terrible  calamity  has  happened  to  us,  the  nature  of 
which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  mention  to  you  ; 
but  you  will  soon  learn  it,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  ap- 
prove of  my  resolution.  My  dear  father  is  much 
broken  in  spirit,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
stay  with  him  during  the  j^ears  he  may  yet  have  to 
live.  Harold,  we  must  break  off  our  engagement ; 
we  must  forget  each  other.  It  will  be  hard,  I 
know ;  but  my  duty  towards  my  father  makes  it 
necessary. 

'Forgive  me,  Harold,  for  the  pain  which  my 
determination  will  cause  you.  You  know  that 
I  have  truly  loved  you,  and,  had  not  this  horrible 
blow  been  dealt  us,  I  should  have  been  proud  to 
become  your  wife,  and  would  have  done  my  best  to 
prove  worthy  of  your  love.  But  that  cannot  be 
now.  I  must  think  of  nothing  but  my  duty ;  and 
I  ask  you,  dear  Harold,  to  look  at  it  in  the  same 
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light  as  I  do,  and  to  encourage  me  by  your  ap- 
proval in  the  very  difficult  part  I  have  undertaken. 

*  Yours  very  sincerely, 

'  Alpha.' 

Alpha  wrote  this  letter  with  much  calmness ; 
but,  after  it  had  been  put  into  Humphrey's  hands 
to  deliver,  the  thought  of  the  happiness  she  was 
voluntarily  surrendering  returned  to  her  mind.  The 
tears  stole  rapidly  from  her  eyes,  and  her  bosom 
heaved  with  anguish;  but  the  fit  soon  passed  off, 
and  she  became  herself  again. 

Probably  she  was  not  very  much  surprised  to 
receive  a  visit  the  same  evening  from  Harold,  and 
to  find  that  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  set  his 
approval  upon  her  determination. 

'  I  cannot  see,'  he  argued,  *  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
stay  by  your  father's  side.  It  must  be  indeed  a 
very  fine  interpretation  of  the  word  that  would  de- 
bar a  girl  from  making  a  happy  marriage  in  order 
that  she  might  devote  herself  to  an  aged  father. 
Why  should  you  make  one  person  unhappy  in 
order  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  another  ?  Besides, 
he  knows  that  you  are  going  to  leave  him  to  come 
to  me,  and  will  therefore  feel  no  unhappiness  when 
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you  go;  while,  if  you  persist  in  your  resolution, 
you  make  me  very  unhappy,  and  do  not  make  him 
more  happy.' 

Alpha  stopped  him,  and  said  in  a  serious  tone : 
'  Harold,  tell  me,  if  you  were  not  concerned  by  it, 
would  you  not  think  my  resolution  a  good  one  ? 
Imagine  a  case  like  mine  in  which  you  were  not  in- 
terested, and  tell  me  honestly  whether  you  would 
not  say  that  the  girl  had  played  a  good  part  in  pre- 
ferring to  cleave  to  her  father  in  his  misfortune, 
rather  than  desert  him  to  secure  her  own  happi- 
ness V 

Harold  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  being  en- 
gao-ed  in  a  mental  struggle  with  himself.  He  could 
not  help  being  conscious  of  the  nobility  of  Alpha's 
determination,  and  had  he  not  been  so  deeply 
affected  by  it,  would  have  praised  it  unreservedly. 
A  clergyman  is  but  an  ordinary  mortal,  with  all  the 
egotistical  feelings  that  are  natural  to  the  race  of 
m.an.  Harold  could  not  view  his  case  impartially — 
it  was  an  impossibility;  he  therefore  returned  an 
evasive  answer  to  Alpha's  question. 

*  It  may  be  your  duty,  Alpha,'  he  said.  '  I  will 
not  say  a  word  one  way  or  the  other.  You  are  the 
best  judge,  and  are  not  likely  to  judge  wrongly. 
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But  I  will  never  consent  to  the  breakinor  off  of  our 

o 

■engagement ;  it  may  be  indefinitely  postponed,  but 
it  shall  not  be  broken  off  with  my  consent.  I  love 
you  deeply  and  devotedly,  and  the  best  proof  I  can 
give  you  of  the  honesty  of  my  love  is  to  wait 
patiently  for  you,  until  the  period  of  your  duty  shall 
be  over.' 

Alpha  was  touched  by  his  words,  and  extended 
her  hand  in  silence  to  him.  He  pressed  his  lips  to 
it  fervently,  gave  her  a  glance  eloquent  of  the  depth 
of  his  love,  and  a  moment  later  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Though  Omega  had  not  taken  the  extreme  step  of 
quitting  her  home  without  much  previous  delibera- 
tion, yet  she  had  failed  to  carry  her  mind  be3^ond 
that  point.  The  truth  was,  she  was  so  much 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  one  important 
question— Should  she  or  should  she  not  leave  her 
home  ? — that  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  consider 
what  she  should  do  afterwards  in  the  event  of  her 
determining  upon  flight.  And  this  was  the  more 
strange  because  from  the  first  she  knew  well  that, 
however  much  she  might  discuss  the  question  in  her 
own  mind,  her  decision  was  already  arrived  at.  She 
knew  well  that  her  proud  spirit  could  never  brook 
the  open  confession  of  her  shame  to  her  father  even 
at  the  price  of  being  allowed  to  remain  an  inmate  of 
the  house — an  inmate,  too,  who  would  never  be  able 
or  be  permitted  to  forget  that  she  had  committed 
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an  act  by  which  she  had  forfeited  the  respect  of 
all  honest  women. 

And  yet  it  seemed  very  hard  to  have  to  leave 
the  home  in  which  she  had  spent  so  many 
years — in  which  she  had  passed  from  childhood  to 
womanhood.  Yes^  the  home  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  despise  as  a  kind  of  living  tomb  now 
assumed  in  her  eyes  the  character  of  a  shrine  of 
peace  and  happiness.  Time,  however,  forced  her  to 
silence  these  regrets,  and  to  look  upon  flight  as  the 
only  alternative  left  for  her  in  her  unhappy  position. 
Even  then,  although  she  carefully  arranged  a  plan 
by  which  she  Avould  be  able  to  carry  out  her  project 
without  awakening  the  suspicions  of  her  relativ^es, 
she  never  once  thought  of  the  necessity  of  making 
provision  for  her  subsequent  movements. 

When,  therefore,  with  palpitating  heart  and  trem- 
bling limbs,  she  quitted  her  old  home  on  that 
eventful  morning  which  was  doomed  to  exercise  so 
great  an  influence  upon  the  lives  of  herself  and  her 
father,  she  was  suddenly  confronted  by  an  anxious 
question.  Where  was  she  to  fly  to  ?  She  had  no 
friends  anywhere,  to  whom  she  might  apply  for 
shelter  in  her  distress  ;  all  places  were  alike  to  her, 
friendless  and  alone.     But  it  was  evident  tliat  she 
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would  be  better  able  to  conceal  her  shame  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  taking  refuge  in  a  large  town, 
rather  than  in  a  small  country  village ;  and,  among 
large  towns,  it  was  only  natural  that  she  should 
choose  the  metropolis  itself. 

Having  come  to  this  decision,  she  directed  her 
steps  to  the  nearest  town,  whence  she  knew  a  train. 
left  shortl}^  before  mid-day  for  London.  It  was  a 
long,  tiring  walk  ;  but  Omega  was  capable  of  much 
exertion,  and  she  entered  the  town  with  plenty  of 
time  to  spare  before  the  train  was  timed  to  start. 

Here,  she  made  a  discovery  which  threatened  to 
put  a  sudden  end  to  her  plans.  Her  purse  was 
empt5\  For  a  moment,  she  was  completely  stag- 
gered, and  her  heart  sank  within  her ;  but  her 
courage  returned  as  she  remembered  that  a  sum  of 
nearly  fifty  pounds,  which  she  had  received  at 
difierent  times  from  her  father,  was  \jing  in  her 
name  at  the  principal  bank  in  the  town. 

The  manager  knew  her  very  well,  and  gave  her 
a  kindly  greeting  as  she  entered. 

*  What  can  we  do  for  3'ou  V  he  asked,  smiling  at 
her  across  the  counter. 

'  I — I  want  to  draw  out  some  of  my  money,  if  3^ou 
please,'  she  replied  timidl}'. 
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*  Very  well.     When  shall  you  want  it  f 
'  To-day.' 

*  To-day  ?  It  is  usual  to  give  us  notice  ;  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  manaore  it/ 

Omega  s  heart  sank  within  her  again,  and  the  tears 
came  to  her  eyes.  The  manager  perceived  her 
emotion,  and  resolved  to  depart  a  little  from  the 
usual  course  of  business. 

'  Do  you  want  the  money  particularly  to-day  V  he 
asked. 

*  Oh  yes  !'  exclaimed  Omega,  brightening  at  the 
tone  of  his  words ;  '  I — I  have  so  many  things  to 
bu3^' 

'  But  surely,'  began  the  manager, '  you  needn't 
pay — however,  you  say  you  want  it,  and  that  is 
enough.     How  much  will  do  V 

Omega  paused.  She  was  afraid  to  ask  for  the 
whole  sum,  and  she  was  considering  how  much  she 
might  ask  for  without  exciting  the  manager's  sus- 
picions. 

'  I  think  twenty-five  pounds,  or  thirty ' 

*  Thirty,  shall  we  say  V 

*  If  you  please.* 

The  money  was  duly  handed  to  her,  and  the 
manager,  after  desiring  her  to  remember  him  to  her 
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father,  shook  hands  with  her  warmly,  and  politely 
saw  her  to  the  door. 

Omega  met  several  people  who  knew  her  by 
sight  during  her  walk  to  the  station ;  but  none, 
fortunately,  were  sufficiently  acquainted  to  put  any 
awkward  questions  to  her.  To  avoid  any  cause  for 
suspicion,  she  did  not  take  a  ticket  direct  for  London, 
but  only  as  far  as  a  certain  station  on  the  line 
at  which  she  would  have  to  change  trains,  thus 
giving  her  plenty  of  time  to  take  another  ticket. 
It  was  a  great  relief  to  her  when  the  guard's 
whistle  sounded  and  the  train  shook  itself  up,  as 
it  were,  and  with  a  languid  movement,  soon  to  be 
cast  off  as  it  warmed  to  its  work,  crept  out  of  the 
station. 

During  the  long  journey^  Omega  had  plent}^  of 
time  to  bestow  on  the  contemplation  of  her  own  un- 
happy fortune.  She  felt  that  she  had  lost  for  ever 
the  respect  of  all  worthy  men  and  women,  and  that 
henceforth  her  life  must  be  a  pilgrimage  of  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  The  die  was  cast,  and  no  goodness  on 
her  part  could  ever  wash  away  the  stain  upon  her. 
What  a  prospect,  compared  with  that  of  only  a  year 
back !  Then,  she  was  pui^e  in  thought  and  deed — 
happy  in  a  love-dream  that  was  to  bring  her  nought 
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but  happiness.  The  old  days  of  vain  longiog  and 
sullen  discontent  were  gone,  and  a  future  of  supreme 
joy  was  ever  present  in  her  mind. 

Oh,  why  did  she  give  way  to  him  ?  She  could 
hardly  tell,  except  that  she  was  so  free  from  the 
thought  of  evil  that  she  scarcely  knew  the  conse- 
quences of  her  act.  She  loved  him  blindly  and 
fiercely,  and  his  faults,  when  she  saw  them,  became 
virtues  in  her  eyes.  He  beheld  his  advantage,  and, 
with  the  selfishness  of  a  man,  regarded  his  own 
lustful  pleasure  before  the  honour  of  the  woman  who 
loved  him.  He  had'pleaded  so  dexterously  !  Were 
they  not  already  married  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Was 
not  the  ring  which  he  had  placed  on  her  finger  a 
pledge  that  his  love  should  ever  be  hers — that  his 
faith  should  ever  be  kept  ?  Ah,  the  weakness  of 
woman,  and  the  treachery  of  man  ! 

Did  she  hate  him  now  ?  She  could  not  say.  At 
times,  she  gnashed  her  teeth  and  dug  her  nails  into 
her  flesh  at  the  very  thought  of  him  ;  at  others,  she 
felt  her  heart  even  yearning  for  him,  and  longed  to 
see  him  to  make  him  happy  with  her  forgiveness. 
At  times,  he  was  the  villain  who  had  marred  her 
young  life  by  his  foul  treachery ;  at  others,  he  was 
the  lover  to    whom   she    had  given  her  love,  the 
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father  of  the  child  that  she  should  bring  into  the 
world. 

Ah,  the  child  that  she  should  give  birth  to  !  None 
but  women  can  realize  the  dread  with  which  she 
looked  forward  to  that  awful  event.  Away  from 
home,  with  no  one — not  even  the  partner  of  her 
guilt — to  cheer  her ;  with  no  kindly  hand  to  wipe 
away  the  drops  from  her  fevered  forehead — to  go 
through  the  pangs  of  childbirth  !  It  was  horrible — 
horrible  ! 

Perhaps  she  should  die !  Well,  it  would  be  a 
happy  release  from  her  sufferings — if  the  child  died 
too.  Together,  they  would  be  laid  in  a  pauper's 
grave,  in  their  own  little  piece  of  holy  ground,  secure 
from  all  further  troubles. 

Ah,  how  her  father  would  miss  her  !  What  would 
he  do  without  her  by  his  side  ?  How  basely  had 
she  returned  his  great  love  for  her !  If  he  could 
but  blot  out  from  his  memory  all  remembrance  of 
the  ungrateful  child  who  had  repaid  his  love  with 
a  never-lightening  burden  of  sorrow  !  And  yet — 
she  would  not  have  him  entirely  forget  her. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  she  filled  up  the  long 
journey,  paying  little  heed  to  the  stations  at  which 
the  train  stopped,  or  to  the  people  who  got  in  and 
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out  of  the  carriage.  The  day  slowly  waned  away, 
and,  as  the  coolness  of  evening  came  on,  she  wrapped 
her  cloak  more  closely  about  her,  and  settled  herself 
more  snugly  in  her  corner.  With  the  darkness  came 
the  lighting  of  the  lamps,  giving  her  a  respite  from 
her  thoughts  ;  for  it  was  a  sign  that  the  journey  was- 
nearly  over.  Soon  the  distant  lights  of  the  great 
city  appeared.  The  train  seemed  to  put  on  greater 
speed,  as  though  the  sight  of  its  goal  acted  like  a 
goad  to  it.  It  dashed  wildly  past  miles  upon  miles 
of  gaily  lighted  houses,  and  finally,  with  a  snort  of 
satisfaction^  landed  its  wearied  passengers  in  the  very 
heart  of  London. 

Omega  stood  upon  the  platform  bewildered.  The 
bustling  on  all  sides  confused  her,  and  she  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn.  Passengers  clustered  about  the 
luggage-van,  waiting  anxiously  for  the  appearance 
of  their  boxes;  or  ran  about  wildly,  in  search  of 
friends  who  could  not  be  found  —  or,  if  found,, 
vanished  mysteriously  on  the  mere  turning  of  one's 
back.  Porters,  shouldering  heavy  boxes,  wero 
making  towards  the  cabs,  followed  by  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families,  who  were  compelled  every 
moment  to  gather  their  children  about  them  and 
make  a  mental  calculation  of  the  number  of  their 
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packages.  Cabs  drove  np,  with  purple- faced  cab- 
men swearing  ungodly  oaths  and  furiously  beating 
at  half-starved  animals,  who  seemed  to  care  as 
little  for  the  beating  as  though  their  skins  had 
been  tanned  into  a  condition  impervious  to 
blows. 

At  last  the  confusion  had  almost  subsided,  and 
Omega,  recovering  from  her  bewilderment,  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  guard  of  the  train,  who 
had  paid  her  some  kindly  attention  during  the 
journey. 

'  Can  you  tell  me,'  she  said,  '  where  I  can  get  a 
lodging  for  to-night  1  I  am  very  tired,  and  should 
like  to  go  to  some  hotel  near  here.' 

'  Have  you  no  friends  in  London,  miss  V  he 
asked. 

Omega,  fearing  to  expose  her  friendless  condition 
to  a  stranger,  returned  an  evasive  answer. 

'  I  shall  not  see  them  for  a  day  or  two.' 

'  Ah,  then  you  had  better  go  to  the  Railway  Hotel, 
which  is  close  by.  If  you  will  come  with  me,  miss, 
J  will  take  you  to  it.' 

Omega  accepted  his  guidance,  and  entered  the 
hotel  with  him  by  a  side  entrance.  He  spoke  to 
one  of  the  maids  whom  he  knew,  recommendins: 
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Omega  to  her  care,  and,  with  a  cordial  *  Good-night/ 
passed  out  again. 

Within  an  hour  Omega,  wearied  with  the  exer- 
tion of  the  day,  was  sleeping  as  though  all  her 
troubles  had  vanished  into  thin  air. 


CHAPTER  III. 


When  Omega  awoke  in  the  morning,  she  could  not 
at  first  realize  where  she  was.  In  place  of  the 
familiar  trees,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  see 
through  the  window,  nodding  their  feathery  heads- 
to  her  in  kindly  greeting  as  she  opened  her  eyes, 
she  now  beheld  a  blank  wall,  so  close  that  it  allowed 
scarcely  any  light  to  penetrate  into  the  room.  She 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  glanced  wonderingly  from  side  to 
side ;  then,  suddenly  remembering  her  unhappy 
position,  she  burst  into  tears.  The  same  bitter 
thoughts  which  had  occupied  her  mind  during  the 
journey  to  London  came  back  again  with  such  in- 
creased bitterness,  that,  instead  of  offering  up  her 
usual  prayers  to  God,  she  prayed  that  He  would  be 
merciful^  and  let  her  die  !  Death  is  shorn  of  its 
terrors  to  the  unhappy. 

When  her  fit  of  crying  was  over,  she  grew  more 
composed,  and  got  up  and  dressed.     Her  friend,  the 
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maid,  paid  her  a  short  visit,  and  proved  a  well-dis- 
posed young  woman,  very  frank  about  herself  and 
inquisitive  about  other  people.  Among  other  things, 
she  informed  Omega  that  the  guard  who  had  be- 
haved so  kindly  to  her  made  the  journey  to  London 
«very  alternate  day,  and,  being  her  sweetheart,  al- 
ways paid  her  a  visit.  Omega  was  rather  alarmed 
at  this  intelligence,  as  she  reflected  that  by  means 
■of  this  guard  her  father  could  easily  trace  her  to  the 
hotel.  She  felt  tliat  the  ordeal  of  meeting  him,  and 
of  seeing  the  marks  of  sorrow  on  his  countenance 
which  had  come  from  her  wickedness,  was  too  great 
to  be  borne;  her  very  love  for  him  was  thus  a 
barrier  between  them.  She  therefore  determined 
to  make  only  a  short  stay  at  the  hotel ;  and,  being 
questioned  on  the  point  by  her  new  friend,  answered 
that  she  should  be  obliged  to  take  leave  of  her  on 
the  morrow. 

It  thus  happened  that  on  the  following  day, 
shortly  after  breakfast.  Omega  paid  her  bill ;  and, 
liaving  bade  good-bye  to  her  friend,  left  the  hotel. 
Her  first  object  was  to  obtain  a  lodging,  and,  as  her 
store  of  money  was  not  very  great,  it  was  essential 
that  she  should  choose  some  locality  in  which 
rents  were    moderate.     Left  to  her  own  guidance 
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she  wandered  into  the  Edo:\Yare  Road,  and  souojht 
diligently  in  all  the  l3y-streets  running  from  it 
for  some  quiet-looking  house  with  '  lodgings  to 
let; 

In  the  course  of  her  morning^s  occupation,  she 
made  the  singular  discovery  that  though  there 
seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public,  yet  that  the  landladias  showed  the  greatest 
reluctance  in  accepting  young  ladies  as  lodgers. 
Several  times  was  she  told,  with  considerable 
brusqueness,  that  the  rooms  were  not  intended  for 
single  women,  and  that  she  had  better  look  else- 
where. Once  or  twice  the  landladies  seemed  to  re- 
gard single  women  in  a  rather  better  light,  but 
asked  such  exorbitant  rents  that  Omecra  was  obliged 
to  confess  her  inability  to  pay  them. 

At  length,  when  the  poor  girl  had  almost  begun 
to  despair  of  succeeding  in  her  search,  she  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  a  landlady  who  raised 
no  objection  to  receiving  her  as  a  tenant,  and  asked 
a  rent  which,  in  comparison  witli  the  rents  demanded 
by  the  other  ladies  of  her  profession,  was  fairh^ 
moderate.  Omega  saw  the  rooms  which  were  in- 
tended for  her  use,  and,  finding  them  clean  and 
comfortable,  albeit  small,  eagerly  closed  with  the 
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good  woman's  offer,  and  at  once  entered  upon  her 
tenancy. 

The  landlady,  whose  name  was  Barkins,  was  a 
tal],  sour-looking  woman,  with  a  figure  which 
might  possibly  have  been  considered  as  slim  in  her 
girlish  days,  but  which  could  now  only  be  described 
as  bony.  She  had  a  very  high  development  of  fore- 
head, flanked  on  each  side  by  a  spiral  curl  emerging 
from  under  her  cap ;  so  that,  although  nature  had 
denied  her  beauty,  it  had  in  some  measure  made  up 
for  this  neglect,  by  giving  her  the  appearance  of 
intellect. 

Mrs.  Barkins  followed  Omega  into  the  small 
sitting-room,  which,  with  an  equally  small  bedroom, 
comprised  the  apartments  the  latter  was  to  occupy, 
and,  havinor  received  a  week's  rent  in  advance,  was 
condescendin<i  enoucjh  to  take  a  chair  and  bc2:in  a 
conversation. 

'  My  husband  and  I,'  she  said,  in  a  dry  voice, 
*  occupy  the  rooms  opposite,  and  take  our  meals  in 
the  parlour  downstairs.  We  have  no  other  lodgers, 
^"ou  will  find  Mr.  Barkins  a  very  decent  sort  of 
man  ;  but  I  must  beg  that  you  will  not  be  too 
familiar  with  him.' 

Omega  readily  gave  a  promise  to  that  effect. 
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'  Mr.  Barkins/  continued  the  landlady,  *  occasion- 
ally gives  wa}^  to  a  lightness  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated,  thougli,  T  am  bound  to  say,  he 
is  generally  very  exemplary  in  his  conduct.  I 
should  not  have  married  Mr.  Barkins  had  I  not  been 
sure  that  he  had  correct  ideas ;  and  if  he  sometimes 
causes  me  pain,  I  bear  it  with  Christian  fortitude, 
and  oflfer  up  prayers  that  he  may  not  offend  again. 
Mr.  Barkins  is  away  all  day,  being  in  the  employ  of 
a  wine-merchant  in  the  Strand.' 

Omega  allowed  Mrs.  Barkins  to  go  on  without 
interrupting  her,  hoping  to  get  a  clearer  conception 
of  that  lady's  husband. 

'  I  should  like  3^ou  to  understand/  continued  Mrs. 
Barkins_,  crossing  her  arms,  '  that  this  is  a  pious 
house.  Both  Mr.  Barkins  and  myself  are  deepl}^  at- 
tached to  the  religion  of  our  country,  though,  now 
and  then,  Mr.  Barkins  seems  to  forget  what  is  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  liis  high  character.  We  both 
try  to  do  our  duty  according  to  the  precepts  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Book ;  to  do  what  good  we  can, 
to  bear  our  sorrows  without  complaint,  and  to  for- 
give all  who  injure  us.' 

Omega,  fresh  to  the  world,  felt  that  Mrs.  Barkins 
must  be  a  very  good  woman,  and  was  thankful  that 
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she  had  obtained  a  lodging  under  so  virtuous  a 
roof. 

'  We  have  prayers  night  and  morning,'  continued 
Mrs.  Barkins,  in  the  same  dry  monotone.  'Mr. 
Barkins  will  insist  upon  my  reading  them,  though 
I  have  always  said  that  it  was  his  office,  rather  than 
mine.  His  reason  is  that  I  have  a  very  expressive 
voice,  and,  in  return  for  his  compliment,  I  am  bound 
to  give  Mr.  Barkins  credit  for  his  impressive  Aniens. 
I  hope  you  will  join  us  at  our  devotions.' 

Omega  was  so  unprepared  for  this  invitation  that 
she  was  compelled  to  stammer  out  an  unwilling  ac- 
ceptance. 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  a  proper  regard 
for  religion,'  continued  Mrs.  Barkins.  '  It  is,  indeed, 
the  solace  of  life.  Unhappily,  there  are  many 
people  who  have  no  idea  of  it,  and  many  others  who 
profess  to  be  truly  religious,  but  who  are  liable  at  all 
times  to  be  carried  away  by  their  passions.  Have 
you  a  Bible  with  you  T 

Omega  shook  her  head. 

*  I  will  lend  you  my  cloth-bound  copy,'  said  Mrs. 
Barkins  ;  *  and  if  you  wish  at  any  time  for  a  little 
serious  talk  on  religious  subjects,  I  shall  be  at  your 
service.' 
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When  Mrs.  Barkins  shortly  afterwards  left  the 
room.  Omega  aorain  cono;ratulated  herself  on  her 
good  fortune  in  having  found  so  desirable  a  shelter. 
Mrs.  Barkins  was  evidently  a  good-hearted,  pious 
woman,  and  Omega  felt  that  if  she  were  to  confide 
her  secret  to  her  landlady,  the  latter  would  help  her 
through  her  time  of  suffering.  Mrs.  Barkins  had 
asked  no  embarrassing  questions,  and  Omega  con- 
sidered this  absence  of  curiosity  an  excellent  proof 
of  her  landlady's  discretion ;  but  she  wiselj^  deter- 
mined to  wait  a  few  days  before  taking  so  important 
a  step  as  to  entrust  her  secret  into  another  person's 
keeping. 

Omega  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  very  earnest 
reading  of  the  Bible  which  Mrs.  Barkins  had  so 
kindly  leat  her.  She  began  by  turning  over  its 
pages  in  an  idle  manner,  as  though  she  had  very 
little  expectation  of  deriving  any  comfort  from  it ; 
but  presently  she  hit  on  one  of  the  many  passages 
which  speak  of  the  pardon  that  awaits  the  truly 
repentant  sinner,  and  she  read  on  in  spite  of  over- 
sowing eyes  with  eager  interest.  She  had  made  the 
first  false  step,  but  her  heart  was  still  uncorrupt. 
She  had  lost  her  honour,  but  her  \voman's  nature 
was  still  unchanged.     She  stood  on  the  threshold 
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of  evil,  still  innocent  and  unconscious  of  the  terrible 
chasm  before  her.  Would  some  gentle  hand  draw 
her  back,  or  would  she  be  allowed  to  walk  blindly 
onwards  ? 

In  the  evening,  after  she  had  had  her  tea,  she  sat 
down  before  the  window  of  the  sitting-room,  which 
looked  out  upon  a  row  of  small  shops,  and  began  to 
think.  She  reflected  upon  what  she  had  read,  and 
tried  to  form  some  plans  for  the  future.  She  had 
no  ability  to  earn  money,  and  what  she  had  was 
barely  sufficient  to  last  her  through  her  confinement. 
What  was  she  to  do  afterwards  ? 

Omega  pondered  long,  but  could  find  no  satis- 
factory answer;  it  seemed  as  though  there  was 
nothing  before  her  but  ultimate  starvation,  unless 
she  could  humble  her  pride,  and  return  as  a  penitent 
to  her  father's  arms. 

Her  meditations  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  front  door,  and  the  entrance  of  some  one 
into  the  house.  The  new-comer  was  evidently  a 
man  by  the  firmness  of  his  step,  and  the  rich  deep 
tones  of  the  voice  in  which  he  sang  as  he  mounted 
the  stairs. 

Omega  listened,  and  caught  these  words : 

'  My  Mary  Jane  is  shy  and  cold, 
She  says  I  am  by  far  too  bold  ; 


I  thought  the  ladies  liked  us  so, 
Ah  well  !  they're  very  hard  to  please, 
For  let  us  coax  or  let  us  tease, 
Their  only  answer  is  a  "  No !"  ' 

The  song  was  delivered  with  much  energy,  and 
with  a  good  many  ornamental  devices,  such  as 
shakes  and  roulades,  in  which  the  singer  evidently 
found  much  relish. 

Omega  wondered  to  herself  who  he  could  be.  He 
could  hardly  be  Mr.  Barkins,  if  the  character  she 
had  received  of  him  from  his  wife  was  correct.  She 
Avas  quickly  relieved  from  all  doubt. 

'  Mr.  Barkins  I'  cried  a  shrill  voice  from  the  room 
opposite,  *  I  am  surprised  at  you  !  Have  you  for- 
gotten yourself  V 

*  My  dear,  it  was  but  a  little  tune.' 

'  Come  here  ;  I  have  something  to  tell  you.' 

Omega  heard  a  little  whispering,  at  the  end  of 
which  Mr,  Barkins  said : 

'  What's  she  like  ?     Is  she  young  and  pretty  V 

'  Hush,  sir  !  Remember  what  is  due  to  the  high 
character  you  hold.' 

'  Very  well,  my  dear,'  replied  Mr.  Barkins,  in  a  care- 
less tone.  '  Let's  go  and  have  something  to  eat — 
I'm  peckish  !' 

Omega  heard  them  go  downstairs  together,  Mr. 
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Barkins  humming  part  of  the  refrain  of  a  very  jingly 
song : 

'  I'm  a  gay  young  man  of  the  very  latest  style, 
With  my  "  Ah  !  how  de  do — how  de  do  ?" 
I ' 

when  he  was  sternly  interrupted  by  his  wife,  and 
called  to  order. 

Omega  was  very  curious  to  see  Mr.  Barkins,  who 
seemed — if  she  might  judge  from  her  very  slight 
knowledge  of  him — to  differ  considerably  from  the 
description  his  wife  had  given  of  him.  She  there- 
fore readily  attended  Mrs.  Barkins  when  the  latter 
came  to  ask  her  to  join  them  at  prayers. 

Mr.  Barkins  was  a  burly  man  of  middle  age,  with 
a  face  so  covered  with  hair  that  it  was  difficult  to 
catch  its  expression  of  good-humour.  He  gave  a 
nod  of  welcome  to  Omega,  and  handed  her  a  chair. 
During  the  reading  of  prayers,  Omega  thought  that 
he  seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to  it — indeed,  from 
the  position  of  his  lips  and  a  slight  swaying  to  and 
fro  of  his  head,  he  seemed  to  be  whistling  some 
favourite  song — but  he  was  alwaj^s  able  to  bring 
back  his  attention  in  time  to  utter  those  impressive 
Amens  which  gave  his  wife  so  much  satisfaction. 
Indeed,  Omega  herself  was  so   captivated  by  the 
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sonorous,  devotional  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
that  she  felt  she  had  done  Mr.  Barkins  an  injustice 
in  imagining  that  his  attention  was  not  properly 
fixed  upon  the  proceedings,  until  she  saw  him  draw 
a  halfpenny  from  his  pocket  and  slily  play  at  heads 
and  tails  with  it. 

When  Mr.  Barkins  had  given  forth  his  last 
Amen_,  they  all  rose,  and  Omega,  after  a  short  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Barkins,  retired  to  her  own 
room.     She  was  thinkinor  over  the  words  that  Mrs- 
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Barkins  had  uttered  in  the  afternoon  on  the  happi- 
ness enjoyed  by  the  trul}^  religious,  and  was  trying 
to  recall  to  her  memory  the  rules  which  the  good 
lady  had  enumerated  as  being  followed  by  all  good 
Christians,  when  her  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  a  great  noise  below.  She  ran  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and,  peeping  over  the  balustrade,  saw  Mrs. 
Barkins  violently  assaulting  her  husband,  who  was 
doing  his  best  to  parry  her  attacks. 

'  You  villain  !'  ci'ied  the  lady,  gasping  for  breath  ; 
^  I'll  teach  you  to  make  love  to  a  servant  in  your 
lawful  wife's  house  !  Vou  monster !  You  thought 
I  wasn't  looking !  Let  me  get  at  you,  you  vile 
fellow,  and  I'll  make  you  remember  it  !' 

'  My    dear,   my   dear !'   interposed   Mr.    Barkins, 
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keeping  his  wife's  finger-nails  at  a  safe  distance  fiom 
his  face  ;  *  I  only  snatched  a  kiss.  I  assure  you  I 
meant  nothing.' 

'  Meant  nothing  !'  cried  the  lady.  '  How  dare  you 
snatch  kisses  from  anyone  but  your  lawful  wife  ! 
Am  I  not  good  enough  for  you,  you  mean,  despicable 
wretch  !  If  I  can't  make  you  suffer,  at  least  I'll 
pay  off  that  deceitful  hussy  !' 

And  with  this,  Mrs.  Barkins  transferred  her  atten- 
tions from  her  husband  to  the  unfortunate  hand- 
maiden whose  lips  had  offered  so  irresistible  a 
temptation  to  her  impressionable  master. 

*  My  dear/  said  Mr.  Barkins,  interposing  be- 
tween his  wife  and  her  victim,  '  1  assure  you  she  is 
not  to  blame.' 

'  Ah,  you  wish  to  screen  the  partner  of  your 
guilt !'  cried  Mrs.  Barkins  indignantly.  '  You  base, 
deceiving  scoundrel !'  Then,  suddenly  dropping 
her  voice  to  a  whisper,  she  added,  '  I  see  it  all! 
Take  me  away  !  Let  me  die  !  Unfortunate  woman 
that  I  am !' 

'  My  dear,  my  dear  !'  cried  Mr.  Barkins  pleadingly; 
*  you  know  I  love  you !' 

*  I  know  you  don't !'  whimpered  the  lady. 
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*  Believe  me,  my  dear,  I  do.  Come,  let  us  go 
upstairs.' 

Omega  returned  to  her  own  room,  thinking  over 
the  violent  language  which  Mrs.  Barkins  had  used, 
and  findino^  it  difficult  to  reconcile  such  conduct 
with  the  character  for  piety  which  the  lady  claimed 
for  herself  Before  sleeping,  she  received  a  visit 
from  Mrs.  Barkins,  who  came  to  her  bedside  and 
said  to  her : 

'  My  dear,  Mr.  Barkins  and  I  have  been  having  a 
few  words  downstairs ;  but  it  is  all  over  now,  and 
we  are  the  best  of  friends  again.  Mr.  Barkins  was 
in  one  of  his  very  rare  fits  of  irregularity,  and  forgot 
for  a  moment  what  is  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
very  high  character.  I  have  baen  reading  to  him  a 
chapter  or  two  from  the  New  Testament,  and  he  is 
quite  subdued  now.  There  is  nothing  like  religion 
to  compose  the  mind.  Good-night,  my  dear,  and  let 
me  recommend  you  always  to  read  a  chapter  or  two 
before  going  to  bed.  You  will  never  then  be 
liable  to  break  out  either  in  words  or  deeds.  Good- 
night !' 

The  last  thing  Omega  heard  before  closing  her 
eyes  was  Mr.  Barkins's  voice,  humming  a  portion  of 
a  spirited  song,  beginning  thus : 
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*  Come,  jog  along,  my  merry  boya, 
And  drive  away  dull  care  ; 
We'll  drink  and  dance ' 

Omega  dreamily  heard  Mrs.  Barkins  chiding  the 
singer  for  his  shocking  levity,  and  the  next  moment 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Leavixg  Omega  for  the  present  safe  under  Mrs. 
Barkins's  virtuous  roof,  it  is  necessary  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  some  events  bearing  strongly  upon 
the  course  of  this  story  which  were  taking  place 
down  in  Wales. 

The  Professor,  whose  grief  had.  at  first  so  pros- 
trated him  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  thought  or 
action,  soon  recovered — as  has  been  already  shown 
— sufficient  composure  of  mind  to  regard  his  daugh- 
ter's flight  as  a  severe  blow,  which  must  be  borne 
with  all  the  patience  that  man  can  command. 
Omega's  act  was  a  deplorable  one  ;  but,  having  been 
done,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  foct  which  no  lamenta- 
tions could  in  the  least  degree  alter. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Professor  ceased 
to  think  of  his  unhappy  child.  His  love  for  her  was 
too  great  to  allow  him  to  banish  her  from  his  mind, 
but  his  age   enabled   him  to  accept  the  inevitable 
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with  resignation.  After  sixty,  the  severest  strokes 
of  fortune  are  met  with  a  spirit  which  sees  at  no 
great  distance  the  quiet  of  the  grave. 

In  two  or  three  days  he  was  again  at  his  desk,, 
working  harder  than  ever  at  the  great  work  which 
seemed  never  to  be  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  He 
even  began  to  have  doubts  about  it  himself. 

*  Shall  I  live  to  carry  it  through  ?  I  am  old  in 
years,  and  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  the  work 
is  complete.  Ah,  vita  brevis — vita  brevis  !  Shall  I 
be  spared  to  finish  it  ?' 

This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  doubted  his 
ability  to  perform  his  self-imposed  task,  and  the 
mere  contemplation  of  the  possibility  of  failure  pro- 
duced an  agony  of  mind  that  nearly  overpowered 
him. 

'  0  God  !'  he  cried,  raising  his  eyes  and  clasping 
his  hands, '  spare  me  until  I  shall  have  finished  it  I 
It  has  been  the  hope  of  my  life  !  Spare  me,  0  God, 
until  I  shall  have  finished  it !' 

To  assist  his  prayer,  he  sat  at  his  desk  from  morn- 
ing till  night  writing  steadily.  He  produced  many 
pages  of  manuscript,  but,  in  reading  them  over,  he 
had  to  confess  to  himself  that  the  quality  of  his 
work  had  deteriorated.      His   ideas  did  not  come 
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with  the  same  promptitude  as  of  old,  and,  when 
they  did  come,  were  not  always  equal  to  the  dignity 
of  the  subject.  Still  he  plodded  on,  covering  with 
a  trembling  hand  page  after  page  of  manuscript,  and 
hoping  that  each  page  was  bringing  him  nearer  to 
his  former  excellence  of  style. 

In  this  labour  he  had   little  thouorht  to  bestow 

o 

upon  his  absent  child ;  but  in  the  evenings,  when 
the  throes  of  composition  were  over,  her  image 
<iame  back  to  him.  He  longed  for  her  presence — his 
little  hot-headed  Meggy,  whose  heart  had  always 
been  so  loyal  to  him — and  he  comforted  himself  by 
looking  forward  hopefully  to  her  return. 

'  She  will  write  to  me  soon,'  he  would  say,  '  telling 
me  where  she  is,  and  T  shall  go  and  fetch  her  home 
again.     Then  we  shall  be  happy  once  more.' 

Although  Miss  Hewitson  heard  these  words,  she 
<iid  not  think  it  necessary  to  enlighten  her  brother 
as  to  her  own  sentiments.  She  had  two  reasons  for 
this  reticence.  In  the  first  place,  she  believed  that 
her  brother's  mind  was  slightly  unhinged,  and  that 
it  would  be  cruel  of  her  to  say  anything  that  could 
hurt  his  feelings  ;  in  the  second  place,  she  had  firmly 
determined  that  at  any  cost  Omega  should  never 
enter  the  cottage  again.  Besides  this,  she  was  full  of  a 
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project  which  she  had  brooded  over  since  her  niece's 
departure,  and  which  prevented  her  from  paying  as 
much  attention  to  her  brother's  eccentricities  as  she 
otherwise  would  have  paid.  Her  hatred  for  Mrs. 
Venner  had  caused  her  to  lay  the  whole  of  the 
blame  attaching  to  Omega's  act  upon  that  lady,  and 
she  conceived  it  no  less  than  her  duty  to  call  on  the 
^abominable  creature,'  and  tell  her  face  to  face  what 
her  despicable  conduct  deserved. 

She  had  been  compelled,  however,  to  delay  for  a 
few  days  the  execution  of  this  project,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indisposition  of  Alpha..  The  poor 
girl  had  felt  bitterly  her  parting  with  her  lover 
(though  his  words  had  given  her  some  comfort),  and, 
in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  she  made,  she  found 
she  had  miscalculated  her  strength.  She  concealed 
lier  grief  from  her  aunt  during  the  first  two  days 
that  succeeded  her  interview  with  Harold  ;  but  on 
the  third  day  she  had  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics,  in 
the  midst  of  which  she  unconsciously  betrayed  her 
feelings.  Miss  Hewitson  declared  tliat  she  would 
at  once  write  to  Harold,  renewing  the  engagement 
on  the  part  of  her  niece  ;  but  Alpha  was  so  earnest 
in  her  remonstrances  that  she  prevailed  upon  her 
aunt  to  give  up  all  interference.  She  promised  in 
VOL.  II.  G 
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return  not  to  let  the  matter  prey  upon  her  spirits ; 
and,  in  proof  of  her  good  faith,  went  about  the  house 
with  a  smile  on  her  face  that  suggested  an  easy 
heart.  But  the  smile  was  only  the  semblance  of  a 
smile,  and  inwardly  the  poor  girl  suffered  the 
anguish  that  even  a  torpid  disposition  will  feel 
when  a  happiness,  at  first  regarded  as  a  mere 
pleasurable  sensation^  but  afterwards  by  the  force 
of  contemplation  looked  forward  to  with  real  long- 
ing, is  suddenly  snatched  away. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  until  some  days  after  Omega's 
flight  that  Miss  Hewitson  was  able  to  carry  out  her 
intention  of  paying  Mrs.  Yenner  a  visit.  The  satisfac- 
tion she  felt  at  the  prospect  of  an  encounter  with 
her  hated  enemy  was  so  great,  that  Mrs.  Mappertree 
was  alarmed  lest  her  friend's  excitement  might  pro- 
duce ill  consequences,  and  begged  her,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  to  defer  tlie  visit  until  time  should  have 
somewhat  blunted  her  resentment.  But  Miss  He  wit- 
son's  spirits  were  so  elated,  that  she  contented  her- 
self with  merely  laughing  at  the  suggestion,  without 
bestowing  on  Mrs.  Mappertree  one  of  those  severe 
rebukes  which  on  any  other  occasion  that  lady  would 
certainly  have  received. 

As  the  pony-chaise  neared  Pengwern  Park,  Miss 
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HewitsoQ  turned  to  her  friend,  who  was  accom- 
panying her  for  the  express  purpose  of  witnessing 
her  triumph,  and  said,  with  a  grim  smile  of  satisfac- 
tion : 

'Jane,  I  was  never  in  such  spirits  in  all  nw  life. 
I  feel  I  shall  crush  this  insolent  woman !' 

While  they  were  in  the  drawing-room  awaiting 
Mrs.  Venner's  appearance,  Miss  Hewitson  sat  erect, 
with  her  eyes  eagerly  directed  towards  the  door,  and 
her  fingers  impatiently  tapping  against  the  table  by 
her  side.  As  the  door  opened,  she  rose  up  and  gave 
Mrs.  Venner  a  dignified  curtsey,  in  the  same  spirit 
as  a  well-bred  man  greets  his  adversary  in  a 
duel. 

'Pray  be  seated,'  said  Mrs.  Venner,  in  a  mild 
voice. 

Miss  Hewitson  obeyed,  laughing  to  herself  at  the 
thought  of  how  soon  her  foe's  calmness  would  be 
rufiled.  Like  an  experienced  general,  she  opened 
the  battle  very  quietly _,  reserving  her  energy  for 
the  moment  when  it  should  be  most  needed. 

*  I  have  come  here,'  she  said,  '  not  to  pay  j^ou  a 
mere  ceremonious  visit,  but  with  a  deeper  pur- 
2:)0se.  I  dare  say  you  can  well  imagine  that  I 
should  not  come  here  without  a  definite  purpose.' 

G— 2 
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'I  am  alwaj^s  glad  to  see  you  for  that  reason/  re- 
plied Mrs.  Venner,  with  a  smile.  '  It  is  so  pleasant 
to  meet  a  person  with  a  purpose.' 

'  I  don't  expect/  said  Miss  Hewitson  drily,  '  that 
you  will  find  my  purpose  very  agreeable.' 

*  Don't  you  think  so  ?  Really,  you  must  permit 
me  to  doubt  that.  You  are  always  so  amusing ;  I 
expect  a  hearty  laugh.     Pray  go  on.' 

Miss  Hewitson  bit  her  lips  to  prevent  herself 
from  utterine:  the  words  '  Brazen  creature  !^  which 
were  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue. 

'  Whether  you  laugh  or  not,  madam/  she  said,  in  a 
louder  tone,  '  I  am  not  to  be  deterred  from  my 
purpose.     Some  women  will  laugh  at  anything.' 

'  I  cannot  help  it.     You  are  so  droll.' 

'Well,  I  would  sooner  be  laughed  at  than 
scorned.' 

'  I  don^t  know,  but  I  will  accept  your  opinion  ; 
you  speak  doubtless  from  experience.' 

*I  thank  Heaven,  madam/ cried  Miss  Hewitson, 
colouring  with  anger,  '  that  I  have  neither  your 
tongue  nor  your  heart.  The  one  is  as  slanderous  as 
the  other  is  corrupt.' 

'Ha,  ha  !'  laughed  Mrs.  Yenner  ;  '  I  was  sure  you 
would  amuse  me.' 
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*  You   are    so    vile   a   woman,'    continued    Miss 
Hewitson,  quite  losing  all  control  over  her  temper 
^that  I  lack  words  to  express   my   contempt    for 
you !' 

'  Stay !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Venner,  dropping  her 
bantering  tone  in  an  instant ;  '  you  are  going  too 
far !  Take  care  ;  I  am  not  to  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity, I  warn  you  !* 

'  Serpent !'  ejaculated  Miss  Hewitson,  rising  from 
her  chair.  'What  have  you  done  with  my 
niece  T 

'  What  have  I  done  with  her  V  echoed  Mrs. 
Venner,  in  surprise. 

'  Yes ;  or  rather,  what  have  you  not  done  with 
her  ?  Have  you  not  laid  your  poisonous  touch 
upon  her  ? — have  you  not  made  her  as  corrupt  as 
yourself? — have  you  not  trained  her  to  dishonour  V 

*  My  God  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Venner,  with  a  startled 
air ;  '  what  do  you  mean  V 

'  You  feio^n  icjnorance.  You  blot  out  the  child's 
soul  from  her  body,  you  teach  her  your  own  in- 
famous doctrines,  you  put  yourself  forward  to  her 
as  an  example  to  be  imitated,  and  yet  you  ask 
— what  do  I  mean  !  Ask  your  son — your  fellow, 
conspirator !' 
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'  My  SOD  V 

*  Ask  biiQ  why  he  dishonoured  my  niece  !  Ask  him 
why  he  ruined  her,  and  then,  like  a  pitiful  coward, 
left  her  to  bear  alone  the  weight  of  her  sin,  and,  at 
last,  to  fly  to  conceal  her  shame !  Ask  him  this — 
you  who  have  nurtured  him  upon  your  own  devilish 
instincts — you.  who  have  lured  the  poor  child  to  her 
dishonour  to  satisfy  your  accomplice's  brutal  lust  1 
Ask  him  this,  if  you  dare  !' 

It  was  a  striking  picture.  Miss  Hewitson,  like  a 
Fury  of  old,  stood  with  her  arm  extended,  and  her 
forefinger  pointed  at  her  victim,  who  sat  with  eyes 
intently  fixed  on  the  floor.  Mrs.  Mappertree,  to  the 
right  of  her,  was  eyeing  her  friend  with  an  air  of 
dismal  astonishment. 

Miss  Hewitson  paused.  She  had  said  all  she  had 
to  say — had  said  it^  too,  in  the  strongest  language ; 
she  now  confidently  awaited  a  violent  explosion  of 
ano-er  from  Mrs.  Venner,  which  should  lead  to  that 
interchange  of  vituperative  epithets  that  she  had 
from  the  first  looked  forward  to  with  keen  delight. 
But  she  was  disappointed.  Mrs.  Venner  remained 
for  fully  five  minutes  in  the  same  position,  without 
opening  her  lips;  then  she  raised  her  eyes,  which  to 
Miss  Hewitson's  amazement  were  filled  with  tears, 
and  said  : 
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^  Madam,  I  can  bear  with  your  hard  words 
though  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  You 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  crime  of  which  my  son  has  been  guilty 
against  your  niece.  I  swear  before  God  that  I 
would  sooner  have  perished  than  have  done  her 
harm.  I  loved  her;  yes^  I  loved  her,  far — far 
better  than  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  can  say  no 
more.' 

It  was  impossible  to  extract  any  hostile  meaning 
from  these  words ;  they  were  uttered  in  a  low, 
sorrowful  tone,  and  were  evidently  the  outcome  of 
the  heart.  Miss  Hewitson  felt  their  influence  so 
much  as  to  forego  the  triumph  which  she  might 
evidently  have  won  from  the  defenceless  condition 
of  her  enemy.  She  made  a  sign  to  Mrs.  Mappertree 
to  follow  her,  and,  with  an  unostentatious  bow,  left 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Yenner  hardly  noticed  the  departure  of  her 
visitors,  for  her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  floor.  She 
remained  thus  for  half  an  hour  in  a  kind  of  stupor, 
when  she  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  her  son 
into  the  room.  The  sight  of  him  acted  upon  her 
like  a  ojalvanic  shock.  A  convulsive  movement 
passed  over  her  frame,  rousing  her  at  once  from   her 
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insensibility.  She  rose  and  faced  him,  her  eyes 
tired  with  passion,  and  her  brow  dark  with  deter- 
mination. Charles  looked  at  her,  and  turned  pale. 
These  tigrish  moods  of  his  mother  were  by  no 
means  agreeable  ordeals  to  go  through,  especial]}'' 
since  he  had  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  was  disin- 
clined to  accept  her  domination.  For  some  months 
past  a  mutual  hostility  had  been  daily  growing 
between  his  mother  and  himself,  and  he  felt  that  a 
quarrel  now  would  mean  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
quarrels  of  bygone  days.  He  waited  in  silence  to 
liear  her  speak,  and  to  gain  time  to  summon  up  all 
Lis  coolness  to  meet  her  attack. 

*  You  do  well  to  come  here  now  !'  she  cried.  ^  I 
have  a  word  to  say  to  you  that  will  not  keep.  I 
have  told  you  many  times  that  you  were  a  fool — I 
have  told  you  also  that  3^0 u  were  a  liar  ;  to-day  I 
have  learnt  that  you  are  a  cowardly  cur  !  A  cur 
may  have  some  courage — you  have  none !  A  cur 
may  have  some  sense  of  honour — you  have  none  ! 
I  swear  to  you,  if  my  curse  could  kill,  you  would 
not  be  alive  to  hear  me  !' 

'  I  can  quite  believe  that/  he  answered,  with  an 
exasperating  smile.  'In  fact,  I  should  liave  been 
killed  a  good  man}^  times  over,  for  you  are  rather 
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lavish  with  your  curses.  But  perhaps,  instead  of 
dealing  out  curses — a  useless  expenditure,  for  I 
assure  you  repetition  has  robbed  them  of  their 
value — you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the 
reason  for  all  this  abuse.' 

'  You  dare  to  ask  me !  Have  you  no  conscience 
to  tell  you  that  you  have  acted  like  a  mean-spirited 
€ur  ?     Where  is  your  victim — Omega  Hewitson  V 

Charles  was  not  sufficiently  self-possessed  to 
receive  this  question  without  a  start  of  surprise ; 
but  he  quickl}^  recovered  himself.  The  thing,  he 
thought,  was  bound  to  be  known  some  time,  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  the  time  should  be  the 
present.  But,  as  he  wished  to  learn  more,  he  made 
no  direct  answer. 

'What  is  she  to  do  with  me  V  he  asked. 

*  Are  you  going  to  play  the  liar  ?  Will  you  deny 
that  she  is  dishonoured,  and  you  are  her  dis- 
honourer V 

' Has  she  said  so?  Well,  let  it  be  so.  I  admit  it. 
What  am  I  expected  to  do  V 

*  I  will  tell  you.  Your  victim  has  fled  to  conceal 
her  shame,  knowing  you  too  well  to  expect  any- 
thing from  you  !  But  I  will  allow  no  contemptible 
scoundrel — even    thougli    he   be   my   own   son — to 
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remain  in  my  house.  I  expect  you  to  leave  it.  I 
hate  you — I  have  always  hated  you,  as  I  hated 
your  father  before  you — you  pale-faced  cur  !' 

In  her  extreme  passion  she  sprang  forward  and 
seized  him  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat  with  one  hand, 
while  she  struck  him  on  the  face  with  the  other. 
The  blow  was  a  severe  one,  and  for  a  moment 
staggered  him  ;  but  he  soon  regained  his  balance, 
and  seized  hold  of  her  wrists  with  a  grasp  like  a 
vice. 

'  If  I  were  but  a  man,'  she  cried,  glaring  upon 
him  with  fury,  as  the  fact  of  her  sexual  weakness 
became  apparent  to  her,  '  I  would  kill  you  1' 

'  I  shan^t  give  you  the  chance,'  he  said,  with  a 
sneering  laugh;  '  Tve  had  enough  of  your  damnable 
humours,  and  I  shall  leave  you  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  I've  been  intending  to  go  for  some 
time,  but  I  wanted  to  see  how  that  little  affair  you 
have  just  mentioned  would  tarn  out.  Now  that  I 
know  all  about  it,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  me  here. 
Don't  fret  too  much  for  me  when  I'm  gone  !' 

He  released  her  wrists  with  sufficient  roughness 
to  send  her  staggering  back  upon  the  sofa,  and  then, 
with  a  bow  of  mock  courtesy,  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Charles  Yenner  to  say  that  he 
felt  sorry  for  his  victim.  He  could  not  forget  that 
she  had  dearly  loved  him,  and  that  he  had  only 
compassed  his  end  by  playing  upon  her  affection 
and  her  credulity.  And  now  she  was  suffering  the 
penalty ;  while  he,  the  tempter,  had  escaped  from 
all  participation  in  the  consequences  by  the  simple 
method  of  forcing  a  quarrel  upon  his  victim  to  give 
him  a  pretext  for  abandoning  her.  He  regretted 
now  that  he  had  ruined  her,  not  from  any  moral 
scruple,  but  from  a  real  feeling  of  pity  towards  her. 
He  imagined  her  among  strangers,  living  humbly, 
and  waiting  with  ever-increas'ng  dread  for  the  day 
when  her  child  should  be  born.  He  called  to  mind 
that  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  acquaintanceship  he 
had  felt  a  stronej  reo^ard  for  her,  which  had  onlv 
evaporated  when  he  began  to  see  the  necessity  of 
severing  the   intimacy  between   them.     Kow  that 
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she  was  actually  undergoing  the  cruel  consequences 
of  his  treachery,  and  had  refrained  with  what  he 
deemed  rare  womanly  feeling  from  making  any 
appeal  to  him  for  aid,  the  old  fondness  for  her  re- 
turned, and  he  longed  to  be  near  her  to  tell  her  he 
regretted  the  ignoble  part  he  had  played.  This 
naturally  led  to  his  thinking  that,  as  he  w^as  about 
to  become  a  wanderer  like  herself,  and  cared  little 
whither  he  went  when  he  had  once  turned  his  back 
upon  his  home,  he  might  as  well  attempt  to  follow 
her  to  her  place  of  refuge.  It  was  no  doubt  a  diffi- 
cult task  he  was  setting  himself,  but  he  would  pro- 
babl}''  gather  sufficient  information  from  the  guard 
of  the  train  b}^  which  she  had  travelled  to  put  him 
on  the  road  to  success. 

He  felt  under  no  necessity  to  obey  his  mother's 
command  immediately  ;  indeed,  he  determined  to 
dela}^  his  departure  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  get 
together  as  much  money  as  possible,  and  to  prose- 
cute his  inquiries  regarding  Omega.  This  respite 
enabled  him  to  ascertain  how  matters  were  pro- 
ceeding at  the  cottage,  and  also  to  meet  with  the 
guard  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Omega  on  her 
journey.  From  him  he  learnt  that  she  had  travelled 
to  London,  had  rested  for  two  days  at  the  Railway 
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Hotel,  and  had  then  left  with  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  seeking  out  her  friends.  This  information 
was  sufficient  to  determine  Charles  to  make  London 
his  destination,  though  probably,  in  any  case,  the 
metropolis  would  have  been  his  choice. 

Having  thus  eased  his  mind  in  one  particular,  he 
sought  an  interview  with  his  mother  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  from  her  the  means  to  support  life  for 
a  reasonable  period  after  his  departure  from  the 
maternal  bosom.  He  knew  well  that  under  the 
will  which  his  father  had  executed  during  an  in- 
terval of  peace  with  his  mother^  and  which  the 
gallant  captain  had  been  too  indolent  ever  to 
revoke,  he  was  entirely  dependent  upon  her  during 
her  life ;  but  he  did  not  anticipate  that  she  would 
carry  her  hatred  for  him  so  far  as  to  drive  him  from 
the  house  without  giving  him  the  means  of  main- 
taining himself  during  his  enforced  absence  from 
her. 

She  was  seated  in  the  drawing-room,  with  an 
open  book  upon  her  lap,  though  her  eyes,  instead 
of  resting  upon  its  pages,  were  directed  with  a 
vacant  stare  upon  the  green  meadows  and  softly 
waving  trees  seen  through  the  window.  It  was 
the  attitude  of  one  whose  mind  is  heavy  and  wants 
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rest— a  kind  of  open-eyed  sleep.  Charles  approached 
quite  close  to  her  before  she  became  aware  of  his 
presence. 

'  What  do  you  want  ?'  she  asked,  turning  sharply 
towards  him,  and  speaking  in  a  harsh  voice. 

*  I  will  tell  you,'  he  answered,  taking  a  chair.  'I 
am  going  away  to-morrow.' 

'  Well  r 

'  It  isn't  very  likely  that  we  shall  meet  again  for 
a  long  period.' 
'  I  hope  not.' 
'  Perhaps  never.' 
'  Very  well.' 
Charles  was  stung  by  her  coolness. 

*  It  has  struck  me,'  he  said,  '  though  possibly  so 
unimportant  an  idea  may  have  escaped  you,  that  I 
shall  require  to  live  while  I  am  away.' 

'  Well  V 

'  Well !  Don't  you  understand — that  I  shall 
want  money  to  do  so  V 

'  You  had  better  get  some.' 

'That  is  just  what  I  wish.' 

'  Well,  why  trouble  me  ?' 

'  You  are  very  blind.  Don't  you  see,  I  want  you 
to  give  me  the  money.' 
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'  Indeed  !' 

*  Say  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  which  I  will 
make  last  as  long  as  possible/ 

'  And  then  V 

'  Then  I  must  apply  to  you  again.' 

'  Indeed  1' 

*  Come,  surely  this  is  agreeable  to  you  V 

*  On  the  contrary.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V 

*  You  have  no  claim  upon  me.' 

*  But ' 

'  I  shall  not  give  you  a  penny.' 

Charles  was  thunderstruck;  he  had  never  expected 
this  singularly  unpleasant  reception  of  his  pro- 
position. He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  turning 
uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  looking  vindictively  at  his 
mother. 

'Do  you  mean  that  3"ou  want  me  to  starve  V  he 
asked. 

'  It  is  immaterial  to  me,'  she  replied  coldly.  '  I 
have  disowned  you  as  my  son.' 

'  You  have  no  right  to  send  me  away  with  empty 
pockets.' 

'The  law  gives  me  the  right.' 

'  I  say  it  is  unnatural  !* 
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'Unnatural!'  Mrs.  Venner,  whose  eyes  had 
hitherto  been  bent  upon  the  view  outside,  turned 
upon  him  with  a  movement  of  anger.  *  What  has 
nature  to  do  with  the  connection  that  exists  between 
you  and  me  ?  I  hate  you — who  are  my  son.  You 
hate  me — who  am  your  mother.  Why  then  should 
I  help  you  to  lead  an  idle,  vicious  life  ?  Work,  and 
you  may  live  ;  be  idle,  and  not  a  penny  from  me 
shall  go  to  save  you  from  starving  !' 

Charles  knit  his  brows,  and  clenched  his  teeth ; 
the  savao:e  was  bemnninor  to  rise  within  him. 

'  You  really  mean  that  V  he  asked. 

'  For  the  first  and  last  time — yes  !' 

Charles  rose,  and  came  directly  between  hi& 
mother  and  the  window. 

'You  have  refused  me,'  he  said,  'what  I  only  con- 
sider my  right;  I  warn  you  that  the  consequences 
will  lie  on  your  shoulders.  You  have  made  me 
what  I  am  ;  you  will  be  responsible  for  what  I  ma}' 
become.  From  this  day  I  will  hold  no  communica- 
tion with  you ;  I  have  done  with  you  for  ever.  I 
shall  get  along  as  well  as  I  can  until  your  death 
makes  me  independent.  I  can  onh^  hope  that  that 
time  will  not  be  distant.' 

Mrs.  Venner  was  lookincr  stroiirht  before  her,  as 
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though  lier  son's  body  failed  to  intercept  the  view 
from  her  eyes,  and  seemed  deaf  to  every  word  he 
uttered ;  but  he  knew  well  that  every  shaft  of 
speech  struck  home.  Deriving  some  satisfaction 
from  this  knowledge,  he  took  one  final  look  at  the 
mother  whom  he  should  probably  never  see  again, 
and  left  the  room. 

Once  in  the  open  air,  he  began  discussing  with 
himself  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  he  had 
bfeen  placed  by  his  mother's  refusal  to  administer  to 
his  wants.  He  felt  that  no  one  was  less  able  than 
he  to  work  for  a  living;  and  indeed,  had  he  been 
able  to  earn  money  by  putting  his  hand  to  work,  he 
would  have  considered  it  as  too  great  a  degradation 
for  the  son  of  a  gentleman.  And  yet  there  was  no- 
thing more  certain  in  this  world  than  the  fact  that 
without  money  a  man  must  starve  ;  and  Charles  had 
the  greatest  aversion  to  starving.  '  I  must  have 
money,'  was  the  burden  of  his  thoughts;  but  he  was 
quite  unable  to  think  of  a  method  by  which  to  pro- 
cure it. 

He  had  no  objection  to  borrow  money,  but,  to 
carry  out  this  operation  successfully,  it  was  necessar}?- 
that  there  should  be  others  who  had  no  objection 
to  lend  it ;  and,  in  Charles's  case,  such  kindly  dis- 

VOL.  II.  7 
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posed  people  were  wanting.  It  was  possible  that  be 
might  obtain  an  advance  upon  his  reversion  of  the 
property ;  but  he  had  only  a  dim  idea  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  this,  and  gave  it  little  thought.  He 
was  thoroughly  perplexed,  yet  he  never  swerved 
from  his  determination  to  get  money  in  some  wa}' 
or  other. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  starve  to  suit  my  mother,' 
he  muttered,  in  a  bitter  tone.  '  If  she  had  money 
here,  I  would  take  it  from  her  by  force  ;  that 
would  be  a  short  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Who 
could  blame  me  ?  The  money  is  mine  as  much 
as  hers.' 

This  ready  method  of  filling  his  pockets  was 
unfortunately  impracticable,  but,  in  the  process  of 
thought,  it  developed  itself  in  his  mind,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  an  idea.  It  was  a  startling  one, 
but  enticing  to  Charles — not  only  as  relieving  him 
from  all  fear  of  starvation,  but  also  as  enabling 
him  to  inflict  a  pleasant  revenge  on  his  mother. 
Once  accepted,  Charles,  who  hated  hesitation,  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  time  in  carr3^ing  it  out. 

He  returned  to  the  house,  and,  ascertaining  that 
liis  mother  was  still  downstairs,  proceeded  to  her 
bedroom.     An  antique  wardrobe  stood  at  one  corner 
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of  it,  designed  and  carved  in  a  curious  f^xshion,  in 
which  Mrs.  Venner  was  accustomed  to  bestow  all 
articles  of  value  belonging  to  her.  Though  for 
many  years  she  had  given  up  wearing  ornaments  of 
jewellery,  Charles  well  remembered  that  she  had 
once  shown  him  among  the  contents  of  this  ward- 
robe a  handsome  diamond  tiara  with  pendants  to 
match,  being  the  late  Captain  Venner's  wedding 
present  to  his  wife. 

The  wardrobe  stood  open,  and  Charles,  inter- 
preting it  as  an  invitation  to  proceed,  promptly 
began  a  search.  With  little  difficulty  he  succeeded 
in  finding  the  ornaments  in  question,  which  he 
immediately  transferred  to  his  own  pockets.  He 
had  no  scruples.  He  justified  his  act  on  several 
grounds.  His  mother  had  refused  to  supply  him 
with  money  out  of  her  abundance,  taking  advantage 
of  a  mere  legal  right;  equitably,  she  had  no  such 
right.  She  had  told  him  with  an  unnatural  cal- 
lousness that  he  might  go  and  starve,  plainly 
intimating  that  she  would  derive  satisfaction  in 
learning  that  her  inhumanity  had  brought  him  to 
so  undesirable  an  end.  The  jewels  would  descend 
to  him  on  his  mother's  death  ;  he  was  therefore 
only  anticipating  his  right  to  dispose  of  them. 

7-2 
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Charles  felt  his  conscience  to  be  delightfully  easy, 
and  he  chuckled  much  in  thinking  of  his  mother's 
wrath  when  she  came  to  discover  her  loss.  But  as 
he  was  desirous  that  none  of  the  household  should 
by  possibility  suffer  for  his  act,  he  wrote  a  few 
lines  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  admitting  that  he  had 
taken  the  jewels,  and  placed  it  where  any  person 
searching  for  the  missincr  articles  could  not  fail  to 
see  it. 

Having  thus  provided  against  that  bugbear, 
starvation,  he  went  to  his  own  room,  and  began 
leisurely  to  pack.  He  was  fastidious  in  his  tastes, 
and  required  many  little  things  which  healthy- 
minded  young  men  would  have  scorned.  His  toilet, 
for  instance,  was  almost  as  exhaustive  as  a  woman's 
in  the  shape  of  scents,  essences,  and  powders ;  in- 
deed, in  several  phases  of  his  disposition  he  had 
more  of  the  woman  about  him  than  the  man.  The 
whole  afternoon  was  therefore  taken  np  by  him  in 
making  every  preparation  for  the  journey  to  London 
on  the  morrow.  As  he  had  to  start  at  an  early 
hour,  he  went  to  bed  betimes,  and  slept  as  only  a 
man  can  sleep  whose  conscience  is  plagued  by  no 
uneasy  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  morrow,  Charles,  carrying  with  him  a  for- 
midable number  of  boxes,  in  one  of  which  lay  the 
diamonds  that  he  had  made  his  own  in  so  summary 
a  fashion,  turned  his  back  upon  the  home  of  his 
youth.  No  mother's  whispered  *  Good-bye !'  or 
affectionate  caress  sped  him  upon  his  way,  though, 
as  may  be  imagined,  the  omission  did  not  very  much 
trouble  him.  In  fact,  at  the  moment  of  driving  off 
from  the  old  house,  he  was  inwardly  congratulating 
himself  upon  having  seen  the  last  of  his  parent,  and 
was  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh  over  her  prospective 
discovery  of  the  loss  of  her  jewels. 

Charles  began  his  journey  then  in  an  excellent 
temper,  and,  being  of  a  generous  inclination,  won 
the  hearts  of  the  railway  porters  and  guards,  and 
other  hangers-on  at  the  queer  little  Welsh  station 
from  which  the  train  started,  by  the  liberality  of 
his  rewards.     He  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pro- 
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vide  liimself  with  a  very  neat  little  hamper,  con- 
tainiDor  an  excellent  assortment  of  fluids  and  solids 
to  sustain  the  agreeable  frame  of  mind  with  which 
he  had  set  out  upon  his  journey. 

Charles  was  not  a  reading  man,  being  of  the 
opinion  that  books — with  the  exception  of  a  few 
French  novels — were  meant  for  girls  and  fossilized 
men;  but,  in  order  to  give  his  own  thoughts  an 
occasional  rest,  he  had  put  into  his  pocket  a  last 
3^ear's  copy  of  the  '  Racing  Guide.'  This  work, 
abounding  in  information  of  a  somewhat  narrow 
character,  afforded  him  plenty  of  entertainment, 
until  Nature  was  kind  enough  to  remind  him  of  the 
existence  of  the  hamper.  His  attack  upon  its  con- 
tents would  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  any 
fond  mother  anxious  about  her  darling's  appetite. 
He  was  dainty,  it  is  true,  and  had  all  the  makings 
in  him  o^  sl  gourmet ;  but  the  stomach  at  one-and- 
twenty  is  a  slave — not  a  master.  When  the  meal 
was  done,  Charles  felt  that  cheerful  content  which 
the  philosophers  of  old,  not  being  accustomed  to 
hearty  repasts,  declared  unattainable  by  mortals*' 
and,  leaning  back  in  his  seat  with  eyes  half  closed, 
began  to  picture  to  himself  the  future. 

He  fancied   himself  launched  upon  the  whirling 
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current  of  life  in  London,  indulging  in  its  pleasures 
with  a  capacity  a  trifle  jaded,  it  is  true,  by  a  country 
experience,  but  still  fresh  as  compared  with  a  Lon- 
doner'Sj  and  happily  with  sufficient  money — the 
produce  of  the  stolen  jewels — to  enable  him  to  pay 
the  necessary  price  for  these  somewhat  expensive 
enjoyments.  These  pleasant  fancies  took  complete 
possession  of  his  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  thought,  and  he  had  already  in  imagination 
run  through  the  o^amut  of  all  the  more  vicious 
pleasures  of  the  new  Babylon,  when  the  train 
made  one    of  its   periodical   stoppages  for  passen- 


A  young  man  on  the  platform  glanced  into 
the  compartment  in  which  Charles  was  seated, 
and,  seeing  that  it  was  nearly  empty,  called  upon 
a  porter  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  open  the 
door. 

'  Here,  I  say,  confound  you,  come  and  open  this 
door  1     D  you  think  I'm  going  to  dirty  my  hands 

about  it  ?     Pretty  work  for  a  gentleman ;  d n 

my  eyes  if  it  ain't !  A  set  of  lazy  beggars  who 
ought  to  be  kicked  into  doing  their  duty  !' 

The  last  part  of  this  speech  was  uttered  in  an 
undertone  as    the    punctilious  gentleman   stepped 
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into   the    carriage   and   sat   down    heavily  on    the 
seat. 

The  voice  was  familiar  to  Charles,  and  so  was  the 
face.  It  was  his  old  servant  Dick,  sure  enough, 
but  how  changed !  Where  were  the  corduroys  of 
old,  the  fustian  jacket,  and  the  shapeless  hat  ?  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  picture  the  gorgeous 
being  before  him,  arrayed  in  garments  of  the  latest 
fashion,  cut  in  a  far  louder  style  than  is  usual 
among  gentlefolks,  as  having  ever  worn  the  garb  of 
a  stable  lad.  Surely,  when  he  had  predicted  pros- 
j^erity  for  himself,  he  had  not  been  far  wrong.  That 
chimney-pot  hat  cocked  on  one  side_,  that  eye-glass 
every  now  and  then  elegantly  placed  in  the  eye, 
that  beautiful  gold  horse-shoe  pin  stuck  into  a 
scarlet  neckerchief — what  could  they  betoken  but 
prosperity  ? 

While  Charles  was  still  in  a  state  of  surprise,  his 
fellow-traveller  fixed  his  eye-glass  in  his  right  eye, 
and  gave  him  a  prolonged  stare.  Suddenly  the 
eye-glass  dropped,  and  its  owner  started  for- 
ward. 

'  Good  God  !     Surely  it's  Master  Charles !' 
'  You're  ricrht,  Dick.     It's  me,  sure  enouojh.' 
'Well,  I'm  blessed!     This  is  a  strange  meeting  I 
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Who'd  have  thought  of  my  stumbling  across  you, 
sirf 

Charles  was  quite  relieved  to  hear  the  '  sir ;'  it 
showed  that  Dick  had  not  forgotten  the  footing 
upon  which  they  had  formerly  stood  with  regard  to 
each  other.  He  felt  he  might  open  himself  to  his 
old  acquaintance  without  the  latter  presuming  to 
adopt  any  other  manner  towards  him  than  the 
obsequious,  deferential  manner  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed.  His  pride  being  thus  satisJSed, 
he  turned  to  Dick,  and  addressed  him  in  a  very 
friendly  tone. 

'  The  fact  is,  Dick,  I've  left  home,  and  I'm  going 
to  have  a  jolly  time  of  it  in  town.' 

'  A  quarrel  with  your  mother,  sir  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  I  knew  it,  I  always  said  you  two  couldn't 
travel  together  in  double  harness  ;  you  were  sure 
to  kick  over  the  traces.  AVhat  was  it  about, 
sir?' 

Charles  coloured.  He  did  not  care  to  let  Dick 
know  the  ignoble  part  he  had  played  towards 
Omega ;  he  therefore  answered,  in  a  careless 
tone  : 

'  We  couldn't  agree,  and  so — so  I  cut  it !' 
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'  A  woman,  I'll  guess,  sir,  had  something  to  do 
with  ifc.  By-the-bye,  the  pretty  Miss  Hewitson — 
how  is  she  V 

Charles  hesitated  a  moment  before  replying  to 
consider  whether  or  not  he  should  entrust  his  story 
to  his  companion;  but,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  at  this  very  early  stage  of  their  renewed 
intimacy,  he  decided  upon  telling  nothing. 

'  Miss  Hewitson  ?  Oh,  she's  all  right.  At  least, 
she  was  when  I  left.'  He  uttered  his  lie  with  per- 
fect composure  ;  his  conscience  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
be  scared  by  trifles.  '  B^^-the-bye,'  he  continued, 
'  you  seem  to  have  been  in  luck  since  you  left  me, 
if  one  may  judge  from  your  appearance.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Dick,  with  a  cunning  smile,  '  I've 
done  pretty  well,  thank  you,  sir.  I've  fallen  on  my 
legs.     I  found  I  was  a  little  cleverer  than  the  other 

coves  at  Newmarket,  and  d n  me  if  I  haven't 

made  some  of  'em  jump  a  bit !' 

Dick's  oaths  in  conversation  were  many  and  loud, 
but  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  them,  that  they  were 
chiefly  directed  against  himself,  and  were  conse- 
quently deprived  of  much  of  their  offensiveness.  In 
these  days  of  free-will,  to  damn  his  own  eyes  is  a 
right  which  it  is  difficult  to  deny  to  any  individual ; 
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it  is  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  his  damning  the  eyes 
of  other  people. 

'  Mind  you,  sir,'  continued  Dick,  '  I  don't  say  it  is 
an  easy  thing  to  do ;  they  are  very  knowing  ones, 
■and  you  must  get  up  very  earty  in  the  morning  to 
take  them  in.  I  managed  it,  though,  and  I  found 
it  a  pretty  paying  thing.' 

'  So  yoa're  well  off  now  V 

*Well,  no,  sir.  You  see,  we  gentlemen  of  the 
turf  are  pretty  openhanded  with  our  money,  and 
we  like  to  spend  it  in  good  style.  It  isn't  so  easily 
€ome  by  as  you  outsiders  think,  but  it  goes  pretty 
easily  when  we've  got  it.  Champagne  suppers  and 
so  on  soon  run  away  with  the  coin.' 

'  You  like  the  life  V 

'  Oh  yes,  but  it's  not  all  beer  and  skittles.  It*s 
not  merely  laying  money  on  this  horse  or  that,  and 
taking  your  chance ;  that  may  do  for  outsiders,  but 
not  for  a  genuine  turfite.  You  have  to  get  informa- 
tion hy  any  means,  and  then  you're  not  sure  of  it. 
When  there  are  a  dozen  fellows  pretty  nearly  as 
clever  as  yourself,  all  fishing  for  the  same  fish,  and 
all  anxious  to  "  do  "  one  another,  you're  obliged  to 
keep  one  eye  open,  I  can  tell  j^ou.' 

Charlie  felt    a    sincere  admiration   for  his  com- 
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panion's  cunning  and  cleverness;  stealing  over  him, 
and  listened  to  bis  remarks  with  great  interest, 

'  Why  should  not  I,'  he  thought,  after  Dick  had 
related  several  more  of  his  reminiscences  in  the 
same  candid  manner — '  Wh}^  should  not  I  join  with 
him  in  his  speculations  ?  The  life  is  a  pleasant 
one,  and  would  suit  me ;  and  I  think  I'm  his  equal 
in  cunning  and  cleverness.  I  could  keep  him  at  a 
certain  distance,  to  prevent  his  presuming  on  the 
strength  of  our  connection,  and,  if  it  became  neces- 
sary, I  could  always  break  it  off.' 

Dick  had  paused,  and  was  w^atching  Charles  with 
a  peculiar  glance,  while  the  latter  was  pursuing  his 
meditation. 

'  It's  an  odd  sort  of  life,'  said  Charles,  suddenly 
looking  up,  '  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  bad  one.' 

'No,'  said  Dick,  in  a  careless  tone;  'and  yet  it 
wouldn't  suit  all  men,  sir.  It  takes  a  deuced  sharp 
fellow  to  live  by  it,  and  then,  as  I  tell  you,  he 
generally  throws  his  money  away.  He  has  to  be 
always  on  the  alert  to  get  all  the  information  that 
can  be  got,  and  to  tell  whether  it's  good  or  not ;  he 
must  know  how  to  bribe  without  seeming  to  bribe, 
and  how  to  take  a  wink  without  wanting  a  nod ; 
he  must  be  able  to  deal  with  both  knaves  and  fools, 
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and  play  the  knave  or  fool  himself  if  necessary  ;  he 
must  know  how  to  read  men,  and  must  be  quiet, 
loud,  reserved,  or  impudent,  as  it  may  suit  his 
purpose.' 

'  I've  a  good  mind — I  tell  you  what,  Dick,  I  think 
that  sort  of  life  would  suit  me.' 

*  No  one  better,  sir ;  for  you're  as  sharp  as  the 
best.  But  it  isn't  by  any  means  a  perfect  round  of 
pleasure.  Here  have  I  been  travelling  about  for 
the  last  three  days — though,  to  be  sure,  travelling 
isn't  so  bad  when  3'ou're  used  to  it — to  get  three 
words  of  information.  Is  Blackthorne  going  to  run 
to  win  for  the  Handicap  ?  Answer  :  "  Yes,  he  is ;" 
or,  "  No,  he  isn't."  ' 

'  Well  V 

'  Well,  I've  no  secrets  from  vou,  sir — he  is  goinfi: 
to  run  to  win,  and  there's  nothing  to  beat  him — if  I 
let  him.' 

'  You !'     Charles  smiled  ironically. 

'  Yes,  me  1  A  horse  may  get  lame,  you  know, 
the  day  before  the  race.  I've  known  it  happen 
before,  and  no  one  could  tell  how  it  was  done.' 

*  By  Jove,  Dick  !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
could  manage ' 

'I  know,  sir,  that  it's  possible  to  do  anything  if 
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you  go  the  proper  way  to  work.  What  would  you 
«ay  if  your  humble  servant  was  to  boast  that  he 
was  the  head  of  a  league  comprising  bookmakers, 
jockeys,  stable-boys,  and  touts ;  that  he  could  get 
any  information  he  wanted ;  that  he  could  stop 
a  horse's  running  if  it  was  necessary ;  that  he 
could ' 

'But  is  it  so?' 

'  The  materials  are  all  ready,  and  it  rests  with 
me  to  combine  them.  It  is  a  grand  scheme, 
and,  once  put  into  work,  there's  no  limit  to  the 
profits.' 

To  Charles  this  scheme  appealed  irresistibly ;  it 
meant  a  secret  power,  and  power  of  every  kind  he 
envied. 

*  Why  don't  you  put  it  into  operation  at  once  V 
he  asked. 

'  For  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  there  are 
two  or  three  small  details  in  the  scheme  which  I 
haven't  quite  settled.  I  want  a  partner,  too — and, 
of  course,  money.' 

He  looked  inquiringly  at  Charles  to  see  whether 
he  was  inclined  to  take  the  bait. 

*  The  scheme,  I  must  confess,  isn't  quite  my  own, 
though  I  may  take  credit  for  the  best  part  of  it. 
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An  old  pal  of  mine,  Jack  Kichards,  first  broached  it 
to  me.  He  was  a  deuced  sharp  one,  and  taught  me 
a  thing  or  two,  I  can  tell  j^ou.^ 

'  Where  is  he  now  V 

'Well,  he  got  into  difficulties,  and  started  off 
for  Yankeeland  ' — with  the  police  after  him,  Dick 
might  have  added,  for  having  executed  some  very 
artistic  forgeries ;  but  this  information  he  preferred 
keeping  to  himself. 

'  The  scheme's  a  fine  one,  and  if  I  could  only  get 
a  proper  partner — a  gentleman  bred  and  born,  if 
possible,  who  could  do  the  grand ' 

'Dick,  I'll  join  your 

'  Ah,  sir !  you'd  be  just  the  man  I  want ;  but 
Where's  the  money  V 

*  What's  wanted  ?     A  thousand  ?' 

*  More  than  enough.' 
'  Well,  I've  got  it !' 

Charles  glanced  proudly  at  Dick,  and,  having 
thus  constituted  himself  a  partner  with  his  com- 
panion, proceeded  at  once  to  show  his  sense  of 
the  position  by  assuming  a  lordly,  patronizing 
manner. 

'  I  tell  you  what,  we'll  work  that  scheme  as  soon 
as  possible — that  is,  as  soon  as  I've  looked  into  it 
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thoroughly.  I  dare  say  I  can  improve  it  a  bit.  I 
foresee  great  profits  if  it's  properly  worked,  and  it 
shall  be  now  that  I've  got  a  hand  in  it.     I  meant 

to  have  had  a  roaring  time  of  it  in  town — ' 

'  Well,  sir,  and  why  not  ?  I  haven't  had  a  spree 
myself  for  some  time.  Let  us  have  a  fortnight's 
fun,  and  then  settle  down  quietly  to  work.' 
'  Very  well.  Where  are  you  staying  V 
*My  headquarters  are  in  the  Borough,  sir — it's  a 
•quiet,  convenient  spot  for  business ;  but  I'll  attend 
you  anywhere  you  like  for  the  present.' 

*  Some  good  hotel  will  do;  I  leave  it  to  you. 
Don't  mind  the  expense  ;  I've  got  plenty  of  cash  to 
pay  for  both  of  us.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir.' 

*  You're  my  partner,  Dick,  now,  and  I  don't  think 
you'll  regret  it.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  shan't,  sir.' 

The  conversation  went  on  briskly  between  them, 
now  bearing  upon  the  scheme,  and  now  upon  the 
allurements  of  a  town  life,  until  the  train  reached 
its  London  terminus.  Dick  proposed  that  they 
should  take  up  their  quarters  at  the  adjoining  hotel, 
to  which  Charles  willingly  assented,  and  the  two 
curiously  assorted  companions  were  soon  engaged  in 
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despatching  an  excellent  dinner.  With  eating  came 
drinking,  and,  in  a  bumper  of  bright,  sparkling 
champagne,  they  drank  success  to  the  embryo 
scheme  which  was  to  bring  them  such  unlimited 
power  and  such  magnificent  profits. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

In  her  quiet,  poorly  furnished  lodgings,  Omega 
passed  many  weary  days,  awaiting  with  anxious 
dread  her  approaching  confinement.  She  scarcely 
ever  went  out  of  doors,  and  then  it  was  only  across 
the  way  to  make  purchases  at  the  dingy  shops. 
For  the  most  part,  she  was  seated  in  her  little 
sitting-room,  gazing  vacantly  through  the  window, 
and  thinking — thinking. 

Throuorhout  the  livelonor  dav  came  the  same  sad 
reiteration  of  thought  to  her  mind,  causing  a 
perpetual  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  leaving  its 
indelible  marks  behind  it.  Yes,  her  beaut}'  was 
passing  away — decaying  under  that  malignant 
melancholy  which  usurps  the  functions  of  time. 
Her  complexion  was  losing  its  freshness,  and  her 
face  was  marked  by  lines  of  care,  while  even  the 
black  luxuriant  hair  was  showing  traces  of  prema- 
ture grey. 
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Life  had  ceased  to  have  any  attraction  for  her, 
and,  when  she  prayed,  she  prayed  for  death.  Not 
that  she  was  often  on  her  knees,  for  her  heart  had 
rebelled  against  God.  '  Why  was  I  sent  in  the 
world  to  endure  this  misery  V  she  asked  herself. 
'  What  have  I  to  thank  my  Creator  for  ?  What 
has  God  done  for  me  ?  God  ?  There  is  no  God — 
there  can  be  no  God,  to  let  His  creatures  endure 
such  suffering !' 

But  it  was  only  in  her  more  hopeless  moments 
that  she  gave  way  to  these  fearful  utterances — 
moments  when  her  head  seemed  ready  to  burst 
under  the  oppressive  burden  of  her  thoughts. 
Most  people  would  have  sought  a  temporary  relief 
from  their  sorrows  in  drink ;  but  Omega,  happily 
for  her,  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  its  taste. 

With  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barkins  she  continued 
on  good  terms,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  she 
sometimes  found  the  lady  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
and  longed  to  tell  her  to  go  about  her  business. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Barkins  and  her  morocco-bound  copy 
of  the  Bible  (the  cloth-bound  one  being  still  in  the 
possession  of  Omega,  but  seldom  or  never  looked 
at)  were  so  constantly  popping  in  together  into 
Omega's  room,  that  the  poor  girl  had  to  make  the 
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most  mendacious  excuses  to  get  them  away, 
though  these  generally  failed  until  Mrs,  Barkins 
had  read  in  her  dry  voice  a  lengthy  chapter  or 
two,  and  wound  up  with  a  homily  on  the  duties  of 
man. 

'My  dear,'  she  would  say,  'I  have  lived  five- 
and-forty  years  ' — she  was  one  of  those  women  who 
are  above  concealinor  their  aofe — '  and  I  trust  I 
have  not  lived  in  vain.  From  my  infancy,  I  have 
had  a  strong  antipathy  to  sin,  and  I  was  always  a 
constant  reader  of  my  Bible.  I  walked  in  the 
ways  of  righteousness,  and  sat  for  five  years  under 
that  beautiful  preacher  the  Eeverend  Josiah 
Stickles.  What  a  gifted  man  !  He  would  have 
made  me  an  offer  of  marriage  had  he  not  been 
snatched  away  by  a  bilious  fever.  He  would  have 
made  me  an  excellent  husband,  though  no  man 
could  be  a  better  husband  than  Mr.  Barkins^  who 
has  an  irreproachable  character — though  some- 
times he  gives  way  to  fits  of  incomprehensible 
lightness.  Piety,  my  dear,  is  the  great  end  of  life, 
and  therefore  laughter  and  high  spirits  are  un- 
seemly ;  a  decorous  mien,  approaching  to  sadness, 
should  be  exhibited  to  the  world.  Never  display 
temper — it  is  the  Evil  One  within  you  pricking  you 
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with  Lis  spear — and  always  be  charitable.  Charity, 
says  St.  Paul  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle,  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins ;  so  the  more 
sins  you  have,  the  more  charity  you  should  give. 
When  you  have  none  to  answer  for,  like  me — I 
mean  real  sins — you  may  keep  your  money  in  your 
pocket.  But  charity  also  means  pity  and  kindness 
towards  others — a  quarter  to  four  ?  So  it  is.  I 
must  go,  my  dear,  and  see  that  that  stupid, 
ignorant  hussy  downstairs  isn't  up  to  any  mischief.' 
And  then  she  would  go  downstairs,  and  presently 
the  sounds  of  a  bitter  wrangle  with  the  un- 
happy handmaid  would  be  wafted  up  into  Omega's 
room. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bai-kins  speedily  won 
his  way  into  his  young  lodger's  heart  by  treating 
with  a  chivalrous  respect  her  lonely,  unprotected 
condition.  Many  little  acts  of  kindness  were  per- 
formed by  him,  such  as  lending  her  books  to 
read,  and  running  errands  for  her.  He  was  so 
jolly,  too — whenever  Mrs.  Barkins  would  let  him 
be  so — and  surprised  her  more  than  once  by  bring- 
ing a  smile  to  her  face.  His  famous  song,  '  Betsy, 
the  Dairymaid,'  was  sung  through  its  entire 
twenty-seven  verses  for  her  special  edification  one 
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night  when  Mrs.  Barldns  happened  to  be  eno-agecl 
at  the  neighbouring  chapel ;  and  he  gave  also  a 
spirited  imitation  of  the  distinguished  Lion-Co- 
oniqite,  'Enery  de  Courcy,  in  that  well-known  song^ 
of  which  the  chorus  goes  : 

*  Hang  up  your  hats  in  the  hall,  dear  boys, 
Hang  up  your  hats  in  the  hall ; 
In  laughter  or  woe,  wherever  you  go, 
Just  hang  up  your  hats  in  the  hall/ 

liaving  first  extracted  from  her  a  promise  that  on 
no  account  should  Mrs.  Barkins  be  told  of  it. 

On  another  night,  when  Mrs.  Barkins  had  gone 
to  see  a  lady  friend  who  had  lately  lost  her  hus- 
band, and  was  consequently  a  very  proper  object 
to  bestow  a  pious  lecture  upon,  Mr.  Barkins  pre- 
vailed upon  Omega  to  join  him  in  the  consumption 
of  a  giant  lobster,  the  remains  of  which  were 
later  on  secretly  borne  away  before  his  excellent 
Avife's  return.  After  the  lobster  had  disappeared 
(of  which  Omega  ate  but  little),  Mr.  Barkins 
broke  out  into  his  usual  convivialit}'.  He  drew 
invisible  corks^  turned  himself  vocally  into  a  pig, 
a  hen,  and  a  bluebottle  by  turns,  and  wound  up 
with  an  amusing  description  of  how  his  married 
sister,  living  in  Lambeth,  had  fought  a  pitched 
battle  with  two  broker's  men  who  had  dared  to  enter 
the  house. 
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But  the  time  soon  came  when  not  even  the  queer 
stories  of  Mr.  Barkins  could  draw  a  smile  from 
Omega,  and  when  she  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of 
informing  his  wife  of  her  unhappy  condition.  She 
found  it  difficult  to  bring  her  mind  to  it,  and  con- 
trived to  give  herself  some  excuse  or  another  for 
putting  it  off  from  day  to  day ;  but  one  afternoon,  as 
she  was  paying  her  rent  for  the  ensuing  week,  she 
plucked  up  courage  to  speak. 

'  Mrs.  Barkins/  she  said,  laying  one  hand  over  her 
beating  heart,  and  looking  her  landlady  plaintively 
in  the  face,  '  I  want  you  to  help  me.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  what  is  it  V 

*I  can  hardly  tell  you.  I — I  have  been  very- 
wicked.' 

*  What,  you've  run  away  from  your  parents  ? 
Well,  IVe  had  my  suspicions ' 

'  Oh  no,  something  worse  than  that.  I  have  been 
very  wicked,  and  yet  I  am  not  utterly  bad.  No, 
no ;  I  was  foolish,  and  was  tempted  sorely ' 

*  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  Mrs.  Barkins,  lower- 
ing her  brow  sternl3^ 

'  Do  not  look  at  me  so  cross.  I  am  so  miserable. 
Have  pity  on  me  !'  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
cauofht   hold   of    Mrs.    Barkins's    dress.     ^  I    have 
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sinned,  sinned  deeply,  and  I  dread — I  dread  it  so 
much  !' 

Though  Omega's  words  carried  no  clear  meaning, 
3'et  Mrs.  Barkins,  with  a  woman's  intuition,  guessed 
it  at  once.  She  stepped  backward,  dragging  Omega 
with  her,  and  addressed  her  with  a  terrifying 
fury. 

'  What !  You  viper  !  You  filthy  creature  !  To 
dare  to  come  into  this  virtuous  house  and  defile  it 
with  your  presence  1' 

.   '  Have  pity  on  me  !     Have  pity  on  me  !^  pleaded 
the  poor  girl,  in  a  quavering  voice. 

'  Pity  !  You  vile  wretch  !  How  dare  you  ask 
for  pity  ?  Leave  go  of  me  I  Your  touch  is  de- 
grading!' And  she  forced  her  dress  from  Omega's 
grasp  with  such  violence  that  the  girl  fell  with  her 
face  to  the  floor.  '  You  shall  not  stay  in  my  house 
a  day  longer.  You  shall  not  sully  its  purity  with 
your  presence.  Your  place  is  out  in  the  streets, 
with  the  other  vile  creatures  like  yourself.  Go, 
before  I  have  you  turned  out !' 

Omega  was  still  on  her  knees,  with  her  face  bent 
downwards,  raining  tears. 

*  How  I  have  been  deceived  !  I  little  thought  I 
liad  taken  a  scorpion  to  m}^  bosom  to  nurse.    What  I 
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You  fancied  I  should  listen  calmly  to  your  vile 
story,  and  give  you  comfort,  and  attend  you  when 
your  brat  was  born  !  I,  a  woman  who  have  lived  a 
virtuous  life,  and  know  my  Bible  by  heart !  You 
audacious  creature  !  Leave  my  house,  I  tell  you  ! 
Leave  it  at  once^  or  1^11  turn  you  out  with  my  own 
hands  !  Go  to  your  shameless  sisters  in  the  street ! 
Let  them  take  care  of  you,  and  teach  you  your 
position ;  but  never  dare  again  to  speak  to  an  honest 
woman,  or  defile  a  virtuous  house !' 

Slowly  Omega  rose  to  her  feet,  and^  with  trem- 
bling limbs  and  breaking  heart,  passed  out  of  the 
room.  Slowly  she  mounted  the  stairs,  clutching 
hold  tightly  of  the  balustrade  lest  she  should 
stumble  and  fall.  Slowly  she  reached  her  room, 
where,  with  a  motion  of  hope  abandoned,  she 
cast  herself  upon  her  bed,  and  sought  comfort  in 
tears. 

When  an  hour  or  more  had  passed,  she  was 
startled  into  consciousness  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs. 
Barkins,  who  commanded  her  to  get  her  things 
together  and  leave  the  house.  With  a  dulled  sense 
of  being,  Omega  rose,  and  tied  her  few  knickknacks 
together  in  a  bundle.  She  heard  Mr.  Barkins  come 
in  as  she   wearily  put  on  her  bonnet  and  looked 
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mechanicall}^  at  herself  in  the  ghiss.  She  smoothed 
her  hair  with  a  slow,  careless  motion  of  her  hand, 
and,  taking  up  her  bundle,  prepared  to  descend  the 
stairs.  At  the  top  she  paused  and  leaned  heavily 
against  the  balustrade,  closing  her  eyes  with  a 
lengthened  siojli.  For  full  ten  minutes  she  remained 
thus — an  embodiment  of  the  most  intense  anguish  ; 
then,  with  a  firmer  step  and  a  compression  of  the 
lips  denoting  a  striving  to  call  up  all  her  courage^ 
she  went  down. 

As  she  was  trying  to  open  the  street-door,  the 
door  of  the  parlour  opened,  and  Mr.  Barkins  ap- 
peared with  a  packet  in  his  hand. 

'Courage!'  he  whispered,  'courage!  You  will 
meet  with  friends.  Take  this  packet — it  is  your 
week's  rent.  On  the  paper  you  will  find  my  sister's 
address.  Go  to  her — say  I  sent  you  ;  she  will 
receive  you  kindly  for  my  sake.  God  bless 
you  !' 

With  a  hasty  pressure  of  her  hand,  he  gave  her 
the  packet,  and  a  moment  later  the  street-door 
slammed,  and  she  passed  into  the  street.  Homeless 
and  friendless,  spurned  by  her  own  sex,  who  should 
have  lent  her  a  guiding  hand  and  spoken  words  of 
comfort  in  her  ear,  what  could  save  her  from  perdi- 
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tion  ?  The  road  to  hell  is  made  still  more  easy  to- 
descend  when  the  *unco  guid'  sit  by  without 
stretching  forth  a  finger  to  arrest  the  steps  of  their 
sinful  fellow-creatures. 

What  wonder  that  Omega,  in  her  extreme  bitter- 
ness, thouo-ht  to  release  herself  from  further  sufFerino: 
by  anticipating  the  call  of  death  !  One  leap  from 
some  friendly  bridge,  and  the  chain  that  bound  her 
to  life  would  be  snapped,  and  she  would  be  at  rest. 
But  she  remembered  that  she  would  be  responsible 
for  another  life,  which,  though  unborn,  was  still  in 
being,  and  she  valiantly  drove  away  the  thought. 
She  must  live — for  the  sake  of  her  child. 

Pausing  beneath  a  lamp-post, she  opened  the  packet 
which  her  good  friend  Mr.  Barkins  had  given  her, 
and  read  in  pencil  the  following  : 
ilfr.s.  Martin, 

10,  Wilderness  llovj, 

Lambeth. 
Lambeth  !  Where  was  it,  and  how  was  she  to  get 
there  ?  Could  she  even  be  sure  that  when  she 
reached  the  house  Mrs.  Martin  would  not  drive  her 
away  with  the  same  harsh  words  as  Mrs.  Barkins 
had  used  ?  Dismissing  her  fear  on  that  score  by 
reminding    herself  of    the    high    terms    in  which 
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Mr.  Barkins  had  often  spoken  of  his  sister,  she 
wandered  on  until  she  came  to  the  main  road, 
where  she  found  an  omnibus  that  would  set  her 
down  somewhere  near  her  destination. 

It  was  a  long  drive,  but  her  wretched  fancies  so 
preyed  upon  her  mind  that  she  was  surprised  when 
the  conductor  stopped  to  set  her  down.  The  omnibus 
drove  away,  and  left  her  standing  bewildered  on  the 
pavement.  Crowds  of  people  came  past  her,  hurry- 
ing onwards  without  casting  a  glance  at  the  poor, 
forlorn  girl,  as  though  life  for  them — as  it  probably 
was — was  nothing  but  self.  To  her  left  lay  a  bridge 
spanning  the  dark-flowing  Thames,  upon  whose 
broad  bosom  a  hundred  lights  were  reflected,  and 
one  broad  stream  of  silver  light  from  the  clear  shin- 
ing moon.  To  her  right,  a  wide  street,  bordered  by 
two  lines  of  lamps,  converging  in  the  far  distance. 
Crowds  and  crowds  of  people  everywhere,  and  yet 
not  one  individual  from  whom  she  dared  expect  a 
word  of  kindness !  The  conductor  had  pointed 
down  this  street,  and  she  passed  onward  with  slow, 
hesitating  steps. 

Wilderness  Row  is  little  more  than  a  stone's-throw 
from  the  point  where  the  omnibus  had  stopped,  and 
is  pretty  well  known  in  the  locality  from  its  being 
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inhabited  by  a  more  respectable  set  of  people  than 
the  neighbouring  streets  and  alleys  can  boast.  In 
fact,  Wilderness  Kow  holds  its  head  high.  It  looks 
down  with  a  profound  contempt  upon  Thompson's 
Buildings,  just  as  Thompson's  Buildings  in  their 
turn  look  down  upon  Brown's  Rents.  But  Omega 
liad  not  the  courage  to  ask  a  stranger  to  direct  her, 
and  it  was  only  after  an  hour's  weary  tramp  that 
she  arrived  before  No.  10.  The  front  door 
was  standing  ajar,  and  she  could  perceive  a  light 
proceeding  from  a  room  on  the  right  of  the  passage. 

She  gave  a  timid  knock,  and  awaited  the  result. 
A  man's  head  protruded  from  the  room,  and  a  gruff, 
harsh  voice  addressed  her. 

'  Well,  what  is  it  ?' 

'  Is  Mrs.  Martin  at  home  V  asked  Omega. 

*  No,  she  ain't  1'  answered  the  man,  opening  the 
door  in  order  to  throw  the  light  upon  his  ques- 
tioner. 

'  Oh,  I  want  to  see  her  so  much.' 

'  So  do  I,  my  dear,  and  that's  a  fact.' 

*  Will  she  be  long  V 

'  A  precious  long  time,  I  expects.' 
*But  she  will  be  back  to-night  V 
*1  hardly  tliink  she  will,  my  deary.' 
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'  Are  you Mr.  Martin  V 

'  No,  I  ain't,  my  dear,  and  that's  a  fact — and  I 
don't  v/ant  to  be,  what's  more.' 

Omega  felt  a  great  wave  of  fear  pass  over  her. 

*^  Please  tell  me  where  she  is,  sir/  she  said.  *  She 
lives  here,  does  she  not  V 

'  She  did,  but  don't  now — shot  the  moon,  my  dear, 
and  that's  a  fact.^  Seeing  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand him,  he  added,  'She  left  here  suddenly  with- 
out paying  her  rent,  and  didn't  leave  her  address 
behind  her.  Won't  I  do  as  well,  my  dear  ?  Come 
in,  and  let's  have  a  nice  little  chat  together.  There's 
plenty  of  beer — or  gin,  if  you  like  it  better.  You've 
a  pretty  face  on  you,  and  that^s  a  fact.' 

He  advanced  towards  Omega  with  a  half-drunken 
leer,  and  tried  to  catch  hold  of  her,  but  she  eluded 
his  clutch,  and  rushed  terrified  from  the  house.  She 
ran  for  some  distance,  fearful  of  being  pursued  ;  but 
in  her  condition  a  very  little  effort  exhausted  her, 
and  she  was  soon  compelled  to  stop.  Panting  for 
breath,  she  looked  round  for  a  support,  and  espying 
to  her  right  a  large  square  stone  post  which  had 
been  placed  at  the  top  of  an  alley  to  bar  the  passage 
of  carts,  she  threw  her  arms  about  it,  and  bent  down 
until  her  face  touched  the  cold,  smooth  surface.  Her 
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head  seemed  to  be  turning  round,  and  cruel  pains 
shot  through  her  body,  so  that  she  feared  the  dreaded 
moment  had  come,  and  that  her  babe  would  be  born 
in  that  nursery  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate  the 
public  street. 

Presently  she  heard  voices  near  her,  and,  raising 
her  head,  beheld  two  young  girls,  who,  by  their 
dress  and  appearance,  evidently  belonged  to  the 
lower  class.  They  were  eating  nuts,  and  were  re- 
garding her  with  some  interest. 

*  She's  had  a  drop  too  much,'  said  one. 

'  The  peelers'll  be  round  presently,'  said  the  other, 
*  and  they'll  lock  'er  up.' 

'  Let's  see  'ow  she  is,'  said  the  first.  She  came  to 
Omega's  side,  and  shook  her  arm.  *  I  say,  wake  up, 
old  gal ;  the  perlice  are  comin' !' 

'I  am  ill,'  said  Omega,  in  a  soft  tone,  'very  ill.' 

*  111,  eh  ?  I  thought  you  was  drunk.  What's 
the  row  V 

*  I  feel  I  shall  drop  to  the  ground  if  I  walk  a 
step.' 

'  What  did  yer  come  'ere  for,  if  you're  so  jolly 
bad?' 

'  Don't  bother 'er,  Mary  Ann,'  interposed  the  other 
girl,  in  a  pitying  voice  which  sounded  very  pleasant. 
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in  spite  of  its  natural  roughness,  to  Omega's  ears 
'Can't  you  see  what's  the  matter  ?  Where  do  you 
live,  my  dear  V 

*  I  have  no  home  and  no  friends.     I  shall  die.' 

'  No,  no,  you  won't,'  said  the  other ;  '  we'll  take 
care  of  you,  Mary  Ann  and  me.  Won't  we.  Mar}- 
Ann?  Come  home  with  me,  ray  dear;  it  ain't  far. 
You'll  be  all  right  again  soon,'  she  continued,  as  she 
helped  Omega  to  stand  up.  '  We'll  light  you  a  fire, 
and  get  you  somethin'  to  eat ' 

'  What'll  Mother  Johnson  say,  Sal  V  asked  her 
companion. 

'  Mother  Johnson  be  ■'      She   used   a  word 

which  was  fortunately  quite  strange  to  Omega.  '  I 
pay  ray  way,  and  if  she  interferes  with  me,  I'll 
precious  soon  let  her  know ' 

'  I  have  money,'  said  Omega,  '  if  I  can  get 
lodgings.' 

'Come  along,  then;  there's  a  room  that  ain't 
occupied,  I  know.' 

Omega  abandoned  herself  to  the  guidance  of  her 
two  strange  companions,  who,  with  cheering  words, 
led  her  along  until  they  stopped  before  a  dirty, 
mean-looking  house.  She,  however,  was  iu  no  fit 
state  to  take  objection  to  it  on  the   score   of  its 
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appearance,  and  was  glad  enough  when,  half  an 
hour  later,  she  found  herself  lying  in  bed,  and  the 
two  good  Samaritans  who  had  rescued  her  in  her 
distress  enofaored  over  the  fire  in  cookinor  for  her 
some  simple  repast. 


VOL.  IT. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Omega  slept  little  during  the  night  from  sheer  over- 
fatigue, and,  when  her  usual  hour  of  rising  came 
round,  she  felt  quite  unable  to  stand  on  her  feet. 
The  pains  from  which  she  had  been  suffering  had 
happily  left  her  ;  but  her  pulse  was  so  high  and  her 
body  so  hot  that  she  prudently  went  to  bed  again, 
though  she  could  not  sleep. 

As  she  lay  thus,  her  eyes  wandered  round  her 
new  habitation,  which  she  had  been  too  weary  to 
notice  when  '  Mother  Johnson '  had  shown  her  into 
it  the  previous  evening,  after  the  question  of  rent 
had  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

It  was  a  poor  room,  there  was  not  a  doubt :  and 
the  five  shillinors  a  week  charo-ed  for  it  was  a  verv 
ample  rent.  The  walls  were  papered  with  a  cheap 
common  paper,  which  was  torn  and  worn  away  in 
many  places  ;  the  ceiling  was  black  and  grimy,  with 
so  many  cracks  running  across  it,  that  it  seemed  not 
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unlikely  that  the  occupants  of  the  room  overhead 
might  at  any  moment  pay  her  an  involantary  visit ; 
and  the  floor  was  bare  and  uncarpeted,  displaying 
very  greasy-looking  boards.  A  dirty  brown-holland 
blind  was  drawn  in  front  of  the  window,  with  one 
or  two  large  tears  in  it,  permitting  a  view  to  be  had 
of  several  panes  of  glass  whose  surface  was  coated 
with  thick  dust,  thus  effectually  providing  a  check 
to  the  curiosity  of  the  people  over  the  way.  A 
round  table  with  an  oilskin  covering,  a  chair  on 
which  her  clothes  were  littered,  a  very  common 
washhand-stand,  and  a  grate  protected  by  a  high 
screen,  completed  the  picture.  It  was  not  inviting, 
yet  Omega  was  thankful  for  the  shelter  it  gave  her. 
Here,  at  least,  she  felt  she  might  remain — free  from 
all  fear  of  being  turned  into  the  street  when  her 
condition  became  known.  Indeed,  durinor  the  niMit,  a 
great  change  had  come  over  her.  She  thought  of  Mrs. 
Barkins's  professions  of  humanity,  and  then  of  her 
harsh  words ;  and,  pondering  over  these  things,  her 
heart  hardened.  '  Why  should  I  blush  to  confess 
my  story  ?  Why  should  I  ask  their  pity  ?  Am  I 
the  first  who  has  been  tempted  and  led  away?  Let 
them  revile  me — these  cold-hearted  hypocrites — I 
care  notl'     And  she  felt  that  for  the  future   she 

9—2 
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could  own  to  her  condition  without  hanging  down 
her  head  in  shame,  and  without  caring  whether  or 
not  bitter  taunts  should  follow.  Her  heart  had 
indeed  hardened ! 

She  lay  quietly  revolving  these  things  in  her 
mind,  forgetful  that  she  had  tasted  no  food  for 
many  hours,  until  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock.  Then 
she  began  to  feel  hungry,  and,  hearing  the  landlady 
stirring  about  below,  was  debating  whether  she 
should  call  to  her,  when  the  door  opened  and  the 
girl  who  had  been  addressed  as  Sal  by  her  com- 
panion entered  the  room.  She  was  dressed  in  a  dirty 
print  gown,  with  no  collar  attached  to  it,  and  had  a 
pair  of  down-at-the-heel  slippers  on  lier  feet,  which 
caused  her  to  shuffle  in  her  walk.  Her  face  was  of 
the  type  commonly  met  with  among  the  girls  of  the 
lower  class,  the  features  beino-  irreo-ular  and  incon- 
gruous;  a  high  forehead  concealed  partially  by 
curls  plastered  down  upon  it,  a  turned-up  nose,  a 
thick,  coarse  upper-lip,  and  a  firm,  full  chin.  A 
type  of  women  of  strong,  independent  characters, 
capable  of  being  turned  by  proper  aids  into  intelli- 
gent creatures. 

•  She  came  to  the  bedside,  and  nodded  familiarly 
to  Omega. 
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'  How  do  you  feel  this  mornin'  V  she  asked. 

*  I  am  very  poorly/  Omega  answered,  'and  I  hardly 
feel  able  to  get  up.  I  was  going  to  call  Mrs.  John- 
son  ' 

'  Bless  you,  she  can't  do  much  for  j^ou.  She's 
worried  out  of  'er  life  with  'er  husband,  who's  a 
brute.  If  he  was  mine,  I'd  soon  let  'im  know  what 
I  thought  of  'im.  But  she  ain't  got  the  spirit  of  a 
mouse  with  'im,  though  she  lets  us  'ave  it  pretty 
strong  when  we  ain't  sharp  with  the  rent.' 

*  Is  he  unkind  to  her  V  asked  Omega. 

'  Unkind  ain't  the  word  !  When  he  comes  'ome 
drunk — as  is  most  nights — he  wollups  'er  like  mad. 
You  can  hear  'er  'olio  all  over  the  house  while  he's 
a-punching  and  kicking  of  'er/ 

'  Can't  you  interfere  V 

*  Me^  my  dear  ?  It  ain't  nothin'  to  me.  She's  'is 
wife,  and  I  suppose  he  can  do  as  he  likes  with  'er.' 

*  How  horrible  I' 

*  What  can  you  expect  ?  It's  what  they  all  do — 
the  dirty  cowards !  They  drink  at  the  public  all 
day,  and  then  come  'ome  and  'alf  murder  their 
wives.' 

'  What  a  dreadful  life  !' 

'  Yes,  you  don't  catch  me  a-gettin'  married  ;  I've 
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seen  too  much  to  put  myself  in  the  power  of  any 
man.  I  like  my  liberty,  and  I'll  keep  it.  But  I 
say,  don't  you  want  some  breakfast  V 

*  I  should  like  a  cup  of  tea.' 

'Eight  you  are.  1^11  light  your  fire,  and  we^U 
soon  have  it  ready.' 

Before  long,  Omega  \vas  drinking  a  refreshing  cup 
of  tea,  and  was  eating  some  thin  bread-and-butter, 
prepared  by  her  good-natured  friend.  In  going  to 
and  fro,  the  girl  caught  sight  of  the  gold  brooch 
which  Omega  generally  wore,  and  which  was  now 
lying  on  the  mantelshelf. 

'  Oh  my  !  ain't  it  pretty !'  she  exclaimed.  '  Is  it 
real  gold  V 

Omega  nodded. 

'  It's  a  beauty.     Shall  I  see  'ow  it  looks  on  me  V 

*  If  you  like.' 

Sal  fastened  the  brooch  in  her  dress,  and  survej^ed 
herself  admiringly  in  a  cracked  looking-glass  hang- 
ing over  the  fireplace. 

'My  !  ain't  it  just  a  proper  one  !  I  wish  it  was 
mine.^ 

'  You  shall  keep  it,'  said  Omega,  '  for  your  kind- 
ness to  me.' 

'  May  I  V     The  girl's  features  shone  with  d  elight 
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^  You're  a  good  'un ;  I'm  blessed  if  you  ain't  I  Won't 
Mary  Ann  just  be  jealous  !' 

The  thought  of  Mary  Ann's  jealousy  drove  away 
the  smile  from  her  face,  and  a  gloomy  look  suc- 
ceeded. 

'I  don't  think  I'll  take  it  after  all,'  she  said. 
'  Mary  Ann^ll  be  so  jealous,  and'll  fly  into  such  a 
rage,  that  we  shall  have  a  blazing  row,  and  we've 

been  friends  so  long  that  I No,  thank  you,  I'll 

leave  it  where  it  is.'  And  casting  a  longing  glance 
at  it,  she  replaced  the  brooch  on  the  mantelshelf. 

After  this,  the  conversation  between  her  and 
Omega  grew  more  confidential.  She  gave  her  a 
sketch  of  her  own  life,  which  showed  how  impro- 
bable it  was  that  a  girl  in  her  sphere  of  life  should 
grow  up  into  an  honest  woman.  She  portrayed 
with  much  simple  force  her  development,  both 
morally  and  physically,  from  childhood  to  woman- 
hood, until  Omega  wondered  that  she  could  have 
a  drop  of  humanity  left  in  her  veins.  When  she 
had  finished  her  own  story,  she  learnt  Omega's, 
though  the  particulars  of  it  were  so  like  hundreds 
of  others  known  to  her,  that  she  showed  little 
interest.  She  expressed  her  sympathy,  however,  at 
the  conclusion,  and  comforted  Omega  by  asserting 
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that,  from  her  own  experience,  there  was  no  reason 
to  dread  the  pangs  of  childbirth. 

While  they  were  still  talking,  the  landlady  and 
Mary  Ann  entered,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 
The  landlady  was  a  gauot,  emaciated  woman,  un- 
kempt and  slatternly,  and  bearing  on  her  face  traces 
of  her  husband's  ill-treatment.  Mary  Ann,  who 
was  a  second  Sal  in  feature  and  mannsr,  pointed 
laughingly  at  the  landlady's  black  eye. 

*  Been  at  you  again,  has  he  T 

*  Never  you  mind,'  said  the  landlady,  turning 
towards  her,  'what  he's  been  duin'  of.  It  ain't 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  If  I  puts  up  with  it,  that's 
my  business.' 

'  I'd  'ave  'im  in  the  perlice  court.' 

'I  tell  you,  3^ou  ain't  got  nothing  to  do  wutb 
'im.' 

'  I'm  jolly  glad  of  it.' 

*Ah  !  you'd  be  very  glad  to  get  one  like  'im  if 
you  could.' 

'  I  wouldn't  'ave  'im  if  he  w^as  to  go  down  on  'is 
'ands  and  knees.* 

*  He  wouldn't  ax  you,  don't  you  fear.  My  Bill  is 
pertic'ler.' 

Mary  Ann  began  to  grow  angry,  especially  as  she 
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beheld  her  friend  Sal  laughing  at  the  landlady's  re- 
tort. 

'Your  Bill's  a  brute — that's  what  he  is!'  she 
said,  putting  her  arms  akimbo,  and  tossing  her 
Lead  forward,  until  her  nose  was  within  a  foot  of 
the  landlady's  face. 

'  Don't  you  call  my  man  a  brute  !'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Johnson  tiercel}^,  as  she  clenched  her  fists,  and  bent 
her  own  face  forward  until  her  nose  was  almost 
touching  Mary  Ann's. 

*  He  is  a  brute  !' 
'  He  isn't !' 

*  I  say  he  is,  and  you  know  it !' 

'  Look  here !'  cried  the  landlady,  raising  her  arms 
threateningly,  '  if  you  call  my  man  a  brute  again^ 
I'll  give  you  a  slap  on  the  face  1' 

Omega  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and  began  to 
request  them  to  desist;  but  her  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  resonant  tone  in  which  Mary  Ann  accepted 
the  landlady's  challenge,  and  once  more  applied  the 
opprobrious  epithet '  brute  '  in  connection  with  her 
husband.  This  was  beyond  the  endurance  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  Mi's.  Johnson's  hand  descended  with 
much  force  on  Mary  Ann's  cheek.  But  Mary  Ann 
was  strong  in  courage,  and  not  only  received  the 
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blow  heroically,  but  returned  it  with  such  energy, 
that  the  landlady  was  shot  across  the  room.  Then 
began  a  combat  of  the  most  furious  description ; 
strong  words  and  blows — it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  were  the  stronger — succeeded  one  another 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Bits  of  ribbon  and  shreds 
of  dress  cpiickly  bestrewed  the  ground ;  combatant 
got  mixed  up  with  combatant,  as  they  both  fell  to 
the  floor,  until  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was 
which ;  limbs  were  displayed  in  a  manner  regardless 
of  decency;  and  had  breath — that  feeble  yet  neces- 
sary force — only  held  out,  the  combat  might  have 
ended  in  a  mutual  massacre. 

"While  the  two  adversaries  were  thus  obliged  to 
pause  until  a  fresh  store  of  breath  should  enable 
them  to  continue  the  combat — while  Omega  was 
staring  about  her  in  great  alarm,  and  Sal  was 
laughing  until  the  tears  began  to  steal  down  her 
cheeks,  two  new-comers  entered  the  room.  One  was 
a  boy  of  seven — a  thin,  pale  little  fellow,  dressed 
in  rags,  and  barefooted  ;  the  other,  a  giii  of  three, 
equally  thin  and  ill-clad. 

'  What's  the  row,  mother  V  the  boy  asked,  ad- 
cressing  the  landlady. 

*  j^ever  you  mind  !    What  do  you  mean  by  coming 
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and  interfering  ?  You're  always  poking  your  nose 
where  you're  not  wanted  !' 

The  boy  took  the  rebuff  as  though  it  were  not 
unexpected. 

*  I  don't  want  to  interfere,  I  don't !  It  ain^t  nothiu' 
to  nie.     Only,  Nan  'ere  wants  somethin'  to  eat.' 

'  What  do  you  bother  me  for  V  cried  his  mother 
fiercely.  '  I  haven't  got  anything  for  you.  Ask 
your  father;  he's  got  all  the  money.' 

'  Come,  Nan,'  cried  the  little  fellow,  '  let's  go  and 
see  father  at  the  Spotted  Dog  !' 

'  And  get  a  beating  for  your  pains.' 

The  prospect  discouraged  the  boy,  and  he  stood 
thinking  for  a  moment.  At  last  he  said,  deter- 
minedly ;  '  I'll  get  somethin'  somehow.    Come,  Nan.-* 

As  he  was  going,  Omega  called  him  back,  and 
asked  him  what  he  wanted. 

'  Bread/  he  said,  *  bread  for  Nan.' 

'  Can  you  get  it  yourself  if  I  give  you  the 
money  V 

The  boy  smiled  contemptuously  at  the  question, 
and  was  turning  away,  when  Omega  quietly 
slipped  a  shilling  into  his  hand.  He  looked  at  it 
distrustfully  at  first ;  then  smiled  serenel}^  and,  tak- 
ing Nan  grandly  under  his  protection,  left  the  room. 
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The  combataats,  meanwhile,  had  risen  from  the 
floor,  and  seemed  in  doubt  whether  to  renew  the 
fight  or  not,  when  Sal  interposed. 

'  Don't  make  fools  of  yourselves,'  she  said  pithily. 
*  You've  done  enough  for  glory  !  There,  shake 
hands,  and  we'll  have  a  quartern  of  gin  to  drink 
away  all  unpleasantness,  if  this  young  lady'll  trust 
me  with  the  money.'  She  turned  to  Omega,  and 
added,  '  I'Jl  pay  you  back,  my  dear  ;  ^pon  my  solemn 
davey,  I  will !' 

*I  am  sure  you  will,''  said  Omega,  Mf  I  ask 
for  it.' 

The  gin  was  soon  obtained  from  a  neighbouring 
public-house,  and  a  debauch  on  a  small  scale  began ^ 
Omega  was  offered  a  glassful,  but  declined  it. 

'  For  company's  sake,  take  a  drop,  my  dear,'  said 
Sal.  '  Besides,  it's  a  ofood  thino-  for  you  in  your 
condition.' 

Upon  this  recommendation,  Omega  consented  to 
taste  it ;  but  the  first  mouthful  burnt  her  throat, 
and  set  her  coughing  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
refused  to  take  any  more.  Sal  laughed  at  her,  and 
joined  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mary  Ann  at  the  table,  and 
the  three  drank  to  the  confusion  of  all  their  enemies 
and  the  prosperity  of  all  their  friends. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  society  into  which  Omega  had  been  thus 
thrown  was  not  remarkable  for  refinement  or 
genteel  behaviour ;  j^et  it  possessed  one  distinguish- 
ing quality — warmheartedness.  It  made  no  pre- 
tence to  nicety  of  manner  or  language ;  it  regarded 
as  venial  acts  which  a  more  cultivated  society  re- 
gards as  condemnatory,  if  not  criminal.  But  its 
heart  was  in  the  right  place;  it  felt  for  its  fellow- 
sufferers.  What  would  the  poor  do  if  it  were  not 
for  their  fellow-poor  ! 

Mary  Ann  and  Sal  were  both  unremitting  in  their 
kindness  to  Omega.  They  became  her  unsalaried 
servants,  eager  to  administer  to  her  wants ;  yet 
they  both  belonged  to  the  most  degraded  class  of 
women.  They  knew  no  God,  though  they  used  His 
name  freely  in  their  conversation  ;  they  were  simply 
pagans,  whose  one  idea  was  to  get  through  life  with 
as   little    discomfort  as    possible.      If   they  could 
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enjoy  themselves — if  they  could  gratify  their  self- 
indulgent  tastes  and  pay  their  way,  then  they  felt 
that  life  had  been  well  spent.  Of  a  hereafter  they 
knew  not ;  they  should  die  some  day,  and  be  buried 
by  the  parish — that  was  all. 

These  two  creatures,  then,  were  Omega's  asso- 
ciates, and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  their 
kindness  made  her  overlook  their  faults.  She  was 
unhappy,  and  they  Avere  good  to  her,  and  she  gave 
them  a  place  in  her  warm  heart.  Whatever  she 
required  thej^  brought  her;  for,  though  she  was  able 
to  rise  from  her  bed,  she  felt  disinclined  to  show 
herself  in  the  streets.  They  were  thus  frequently 
in  her  room,  either  helping  her  to  prepare  her  food, 
or  else  eating  their  own  in  her  company.  In  the 
evening,  either  one  or  the  other  passed  an  hour  or 
two  with  her,  raising  her  spirits  with  artless  talk 
or  quaint  narrative.  Neither,  however,  could  talk 
'  dry,'  and  consequently  it  happened  that  Sal  or 
Mary  Ann  found  that  sundry  glasses  of  hot  gin  and 
water  increased  in  a  wonderful  degree  her  flow  of 
conversation.  Example,  assisted  by  friendly  pres- 
sure, has  strong  influence  over  the  female  heart,  and 
Omega  found  herself  one  evening  accepting  a  weak 
glass  of  this  apparently  harmless  beverage.     She  did 
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not  care  much  about  it,  but  it  acted  as  a  kind  of 
sedative  and  sleeping-draught,  and,  accepting  it  in 
its  medicinal  light,  she  began  to  take  it  regularly 
before  eroinor  to  bed. 

With  the  landlady  she  had  but  little  intercourse ; 
but  she  conceived  a  strong  feeling  of  compassion 
towards  the  two  small  children,  left  by  a  careless 
mother  and  a  drunken  father  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  world. 

Necessity  is  a  subtle  teacher,  and  the  elder  of  these 
w^aifs  had  already  learnt  some  of  the  bitter  lessons 
of  life,  which  are  generally  reserved  for  a  more 
mature  age.  His  view  of  life  was  simple,  and  not 
unattainable — to  exist  until  he  married  a  wife,  and 
then  to  get  drunk  and  do  nothing  like  father. 
Indeed,  to  get  a  taste  of  this  ideal  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment, he  had  invested  a  part  of  the  shilling  which 
Omega  had  given  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  '  pint  of 
four'alf — a  phrase  which  he  had  heard  uttered  a 
hundred  times — and  had  sat  down  to  it  like  a  man 
with  Nan  to  help  him,  and  had  finished  it  with  no 
other  consequence  than  to  bring  it  up  again.  He  was 
a  freethinker  of  the  unthinking  type,  and  had  no 
love  or  veneration  for  anyone  save  Nan,  whom  he 
loved  as  a  being  dependent  on  himself,  and  whom 
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he  could  pitch  into  when  he  was  out  of  temper. 
He  and  Nan  were  members  of  a  small  clique  of  young 
ragamuffins  who  met  at  street-corners,  where  they 
chaffed  one  another  in  spite  of  empty  stomachs, 
smoked  cigarettes  made  out  of  brown  paper  and 
<3igar-ends,  and  became  philosophers  under  com- 
pulsion. 

Omega  pitied  their  friendless  condition,  and,  on 
the  second  day  of  her  coming,  began  an  endeavour 
to  humanize  them.  They  were  very  dirty,  and  she 
felt  her  first  step  ought  to  be  to  wash  them.  But 
she  met  with  an  unexpected  rebuff,  for  Bill  objected 
strenuously  to  the  operation.  He  considered  that 
it  would  be  an  indignity  which  his  sense  of  man- 
hood would  not  permit  him  to  suffer  even  at  the 
hands  of  so  kind  a  friend. 

'  I  ain't  a-ofoin'  to  be  washed,'  he  said,  '  but  Nan 
may  if  she  likes.' 

And  Nan,  having  received  his  gracious  per- 
mission, submitted  her  face  with  some  reluctance 
to  the  application  of  soap  and  water,  while  Bill 
stood  by  eyeing  her  with  a  disdainful  smile. 

With  the  two  girls  and  these  two  children, 
Omega  managed  to  get  through  the  day  without 
being  left  to  lier  own  sad  thoughts  for  any  great 
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length  of  time.  But  she  could  not  always  escape 
them.  They  were  ever  lurking  in  the  recesses  of 
her  brain,  ready  to  press  to  the  front  the  moment 
she  was  alone.  She  had  to  some  extent  got  over  the 
dread  of  her  approaching  confinement,  but  a  greater 
dread — because  indefinite  in  time  and  surrounded 
with  unknown  horrors — was  gradually  taking  its 
place.  What  was  she  to  do  when  her  stock  of  money 
should  come  to  an  end  ?  She  had  enough  to  carry 
her  over  the  next  few  weeks,  but  what  then  ?  What 
would  become  of  her — and  her  baby?  All  the 
horrors  of  starvation  loomed  before  her,  and  filled 
her  with  a  terrible  dread. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  conversation  with  Sal,  she  men- 
tioned her  fears,  and  asked  for  advice. 

'  I  cannot  rest,'  she  said,  '  with  thinking  what  will 
become  of  me — and  my  baby.' 

Sal  knit  her  brows,  pursed  up  her  lips,  stroked 
her  chin,  and  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground  for  in- 
spiration.    At  last  she  looked  up,  and  said  : 

*  Why  don't  you  write  to  your  father  ?  From 
what  you've  told  me  about  the  old  man,  I  don't 
think  he'd  mind  'aving  you  back  again.' 

*  He  would  welcome  me  back,  I  am  sure,'  said 
Omega  ;  'but  how  could  I  face  them  all  V 

VOL.  II.  10 
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*  You  must  s waller  your  pride  and  do  it/  said 
Sal,  *  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  Look  at  them  two 
kids  of  Mother  Johnson's — would  you  like  yours  to 
be  like  them  ?  To  run  about  the  streets  'alf  starved 
and  naked,  and  grow  up  with  nothin'  but  the  workus 
before  'em.' 

Omega  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

'  You  take  my  advice,'  continued  Sal ;  '  write  to 
the  old  man.  Say  you^re  thundering  sorry,  and  won't 
do  it  again ;  and  then,  if  he  says  come  'ome,  go  'ome. 
And  if  the  others  look  unpleasant  at  you,  just  shove 
your  tongue  in  your  cheek,  and  tell  'em  to  go  to  the 
devil.     That's  my  advice.' 

Omega  pondered  over  these  words  when  Sal  had 
left  the  room.  That  she  would  be  well  received  by 
her  father  she  had  no  doubt,  for  she  felt  confident 
that  such  a  love  as  his  for  her  was  proof  against  all 
earthly  assaults.  But  she  shuddered  when  she 
thought  of  the  kind  of  reception  she  would  meet 
with  at  the  hands  of  her  aunt  and  her  sister.  It  was  not 
that  she  feared  any  possible  upbraidings,  especially 
from  her  sister ;  but  she  dreaded  that  cold,  stony 
behaviour  which  women  show  towards  others  of 
their  sex  whom  they  are  compelled  to  tolerate 
against  their  will^  and  which  is  perhaps  harder  to 
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bear  up  against  than  even  hard  words  or  blows. 
No,  she  felt  she  could  not  face  them.  And  yet  the 
alternative  was  so  terrible  to  contemplate — death 
from  starvation  for  herself  and  her  child.  Perhaps 
she  would  rather  have  accepted  this  alternative  had 
it  been  only  her  own  life  that  was  concerned ;  but 
the  thought  that  her  child's  fate  was  bound  up  with 
her  own  speedily  drove  all  selfish  feelings  from  her 
hearty  and  gave  her  strength  to  make  the  appeal  to 
her  father. 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  and,  after  several  at- 
tempts to  express  herself  as  she  wished,  succeeded  in 
composing  the  following  letter  : 

'  Brown's  Eents,  Lcambeth,  London. 

*  Dear,  dear  Father, 

'  I  thought  I  should  never  be  able  to  write  to 
you  again,  after  having  once  left  you ;  but  necessity 
has  overcome  the  feeling  of  shame  which  prevented 
me  from  writing  to  you  before.  Forgive  me,  father, 
for  what  I  have  done — forgive  me,  or  I  shall  die. 
If  you  only  knew  what  agony  of  mind  I  have  passed 
through,  you  could  not  help  forgiving  me.  I  have 
done  great  wrong,  I  know ;  but  surely  I  have 
suffered  enough  to  make  me  worthy  of  forgiveness, 

10—2 
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Dear  father,  if  you  have  any  love  remaining  for 
your  poor  Meggy,  have  pity  on  her  and  forgive  her. 
Come  to  me  here,  father,  for  I  dare  not  come  to  you 
— come  to  me  here,  and  tell  me  that  you  will  forgive 
me,  and  will  take  me  to  your  heart  again. 
'  Ever  your  loving  daughter, 

*  Omega.' 

When  she  had  finished  the  letter,  she  sealed  it  up, 
and,  to  make  sure  of  its  being  safely  delivered,  de- 
termined to  post  it  herself  She  passed  Mrs.  John- 
son on  the  stairs,  whose  face  was  ornamented  with 
two  new  black  eyes,  which  her  husband,  without  any 
solicitation  on  her  part,  had  made  her  a  present  of 
the  preceding  evening.  The  woman,  eager  to  screen 
her  husband's  violence  from  the  gaze  of  strangers, 
turned  her  face  away  and  passed  on,  though  Omega 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  some  friendly  words 
with  her. 

Having  deposited  her  letter  safely  at  the  post- 
office,  Omega  turned  homewards,  passing  on  her  way 
a  dirty,  debauched-looking  public-house,  with  the 
high-sounding  name  of  *The  King  and  Mitre  !'  Out- 
side, a  group  of  ragged  children  were  congregated, 
among  whom  she  had  little  difficulty  in  recognising 
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Bill  and  Nan.  They  were  peeping  through  the 
half-opened  doors,  and  were  calling  to  their  com- 
panions as  though  something  of  interest  was  passing 
within. 

Of  a  sudden,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  man 
made  his  appearance,  and,  after  one  or  two  attempts 
to  keep  his  equilibrium,  sat  down  somewhat  hastily 
on  the  pavement.  The  young  urchins  gathered 
round  him  and  began  jeering,  which  was  continued 
until  Bill  informed  them  that  the  object  reclining 
so  ungracefully  on  the  pavement  was  his  father. 
Presently  the  latter  lifted  up  his  head,  and  was 
smiling  at  the  pleasing  idea  that  he  was  providing 
innocent  amusement  for  the  young  minds  about  him, 
when  his  eye  caught  sight  of  Nan.  His  face  grew 
dark,  and  he  half  rose  to  his  feet. 

*  You !'  he  cried,  using  language  which  is 

best  expressed  by  blanks — being  in  fact  the  vulgar 

tongue  in  its  most  vulgar  form.  '  What  the are 

you  doing  here  ?     I'll  teach  you,  you ,  to 

spy  on  your father !' 

He  made  a  step  towards  her,  at  which  she  timidly 
drew  back ;  but  Brother  Bill  was  by  her  side  in  a 
moment. 

*  You  don't  touch  'er,  not  if  I  knows  it !'  he  said, 
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looking  his  father  calmly  in  the  face.     *  I  won't  'ave 
'er  beaten,  I  won't !' 

Mr.  Johnson  senior  gazed  at  his  son  for  a  few 
moments  with  a  surprised  expression,  and  then  burst 
into  a  laugh. 

*  You're  a  fine  young  cock,  you  are !'  he  said. 
*  Who  taught  you  to  crow  ?  Come,  give  me  a  hand 
and  help  me  up,  and  I'll  stand  you  a  glass  of  what 
you  like.     I  will,  by  G — d  I  will !' 

Bill  hastened  to  render  his  father  the  assistance 
he  required,  and  followed  him  with  alacrity  into  the 
public-house.  Omega,  who  had  been  watching  the 
scene  from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  for  a  moment 
forgot  her  own  sorrows  in  the  thought  of  the  miser- 
able future  that  must  await  a  lad  who  received  such 
an  education  as  little  Bill,  and,  sighing  deeply,  went 
on  her  way. 


;  CHAPTEE  X. 

Even  since  he  had  received  the  painful  intelligenc 
of  his  child's  flight,  the  Professor  had  daily  expected 
a  letter  from  her,  giving  him  an  intimation  of  her 
whereabouts.  Each  morning,  on  coming  downstairs, 
he  would  greet  his  sister  with  an  anxious  look,  and 
ask  her 'if  there  were  no  letter  for  him  from  Meggy  f 
At  first  he  bore  his  daily  disappointment  meekly, 
heaving  a  gentle  sigh,  and  muttering  that  it  would 
surely  arrive  on  the  morrow ;  but  at  length  he 
began  to  grow  impatient.  In  tliis  state  of  mind  he 
turned  to  Miss  Hewitson  one  morning,  and  said : 

'  It  is  really  astonishing  that  I  have  received  no 
communication  from — from  my  child.  Can  you  ac- 
count for  it,  sister  V 

'  1  suppose,'  answered  Miss  Hewitson  drily,  '  it  is 
because  she  hasn't  written.' 

'  Not  written !  But  she  must  be  aware  that  I 
expect  a  letter.     It  is  very  unthoughtful  of  her.* 
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Miss  Hewitson  gave  a  disdainful  snort. 

'  Perhaps  you  regard  her  conduct  before  leaving 
her  home  as  merely  unthoughtful  ?  If  so,  let  me  tell 
you  that  other  people  regard  it  as  a  sin  of  the  highest 
magnitude.     I  think,  Jane,  such  is  your  view  V 

Mrs.  Mappertree,  loath  to  be  dragged  into  the  dis- 
cussion, feigned  a  cough,  which  sounded  not  unlike 
the  dismal  croak  of  a  raven. 

'  I  wish,  sister,'  said  the  Professor,  regarding  Miss 
Hewitson  with  a  pained  expression,  *  that  you  would 
not  remind  me  of  what  I  would  so  willingly  forget/ 

*  Forget,  indeed !'  cried  Miss  Hewitson,  starting 
bolt  upright  in  her  chair.  '  There  are  some  things 
wliich  one  cannot  forget!' 

'  It  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  forget/ 

*  Thank  you  !  I  have  no  need,  I  believe,  to  be  in- 
structed in  my  duty  as  a  Christian  !  I  know  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  as  well  as  you,  brother ; 
and  I  say  that  such  a  monstrous  crime  as  this 
petted  daughter  of  3^ours  committed  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten !' 

*  Sister,  you  pain  me  exceedingly.' 

The  Professor  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and 
put  his  hand  to  his  head. 

'  Brother,  you  are  ridiculous  !      You  are  totally 
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ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and,  if  it  weren't 
for  me,  goodness  only  knows  what  would  happen  ! 
And  yet  all  I  get  in  return  is  to  be  insulted — yes, 
insulted.     You  tell  me  I  am  no  Christian ' 

*  No_,  no  ;  you  misinterpret  my  words.' 

*  I  heard  you  distinctly  say  so.  Jane,  did  you  not 
hear  my  brother  declare  I  was  no  Christian  V 

Mrs.  Mappertree  would  have  coughed  again,  but 
her  friend's  eye  was  fixed  on  her  menacingly. 

'  I  think — I  think  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take  ' 

'  Bah  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Hewitson.  '  Jane,  you 
are  idiotic  !  Whether  I'm  a  Christian  or  not,'  she 
continued,  turning  to  the  Professor,  *I  say  that 
Omega's  crime  deserves  the  severest  punishment, 
and  I  am  positively  shocked,  brother,  at  the  weak- 
ness you  display  in  the  matter.  You  talk  of  forget- 
ting her  misconduct  and  forgiving  her,  as  though  she 
had  done  nothing  of  consequence  ;  but  I  tell  you,  you 
must  cast  her  from  your  heart  and  from  your  mind.' 

'  Sister,  sister,'  cried  the  Professor,  rising  hastily 
from  his  chair,  and  speaking  in  a  mixed  tone  of  re- 
proach and  anger,  '  this  is  too  bad !  I  will  not  hear 
my  child  referred  to  in  so  harsh  a  manner.  I  have 
long  ago  forgiven  her,  and  the  happiest  moment  in 
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my  life  will  be  when  I  hold  her  in  these  arms 
again.  God  forgive  you,  sister,  for  such  bitterness 
to  one  of  your  own  sex.     I  will  go  to  my  books.' 

Miss  Hewitson  kept  silent  as  her  brother,  with 
slow  steps,  left  the  room ;  but  the  moment  he  was 
gone  her  sharp  tones  were  heard  again. 

'  And  this  is  my  reward,'  she  said,  '  for  the  years 
I  have  spent  in  that  man's  service !  To  be  told, 
first  of  all,  that  I  am  no  Christian,  and  then  to  be 
accused  of  bitterness  towards  my  own  sex!  A 
more  monstrous  accusation  was  never  made.  And 
not  a  voice — absolutely  not  a  voice — raised  on  my 
behalf     Am  I  a  monster,  Jane  ?' 

'  Oh  no,  dear  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mappertree. 

'And  yet  you  hear  me  called  one,  and  do  not 
defend  me.' 

'I  couldn't ' 

*  No,  of  course  you  couldn't !  You  are  a  perfect 
fool,  Jane,  and  the  sooner  you  recognise  the  fact  the 
better.  But  I  should  have  thought,  Alpha,  that 
you  would  have  taken  your  aunt's  part.' 

'I  am  afraid,'  answered  Alpha,  attempting  to 
frame  an  excuse  that  should  pacify  her  aunt — '  I 
am  afraid  that  I  was  not  paying  great  attention  to 
your  discussion.' 
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'  Ah,  you  were  thinking,  I  suppose,  of  that  booby 
Harold,  who,  whatever  his  merits  may  be  as  a  clerg}^- 
man,  has  shown  himself  a  thoroughly  poor-spirited 
fellow  out  of  the  pulpit.  If  I  were  you,  I  should 
give  up  thinking  of  such  a  namby-pamby  creature !' 

The  tears  came  to  Alpha's  eyes,  and  she  drew 
forth  her  handkerchief. 

'  There !  crying,  of  course !'  exclaimed  Miss 
Hewitson.  '  Well,  if  you  are  not  the  weakest  girl  I 
-ever  came  across  !  Do  you  think  I  wept  when  my 
unhappy  attachment  came  to  an  end  ?  Not  I !  I 
had  too  much  spirit  to  cry,  though  I  can  tell  you  I 
felt  my  disappointment  quite  as  much  as  you  can 
feel  yours.' 

Miss  Hewitson  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
while  her  mind  carried  her  back  to  that  blissful 
period  of  her  life  when  she  was  under  love's  in- 
fluence. But  Alpha's  sobs  quickly  brought  her 
back  to  present  facts. 

'  Dear  me  !  Can't  you  leave  off  making  that  dis- 
agreeable noise  ?     If  you  must  cry,  cry  elsewhere/ 

Thus  reprimanded.  Alpha,  made  thoroughly 
miserable  at  heart  by  her  aunt's  unfortunate  dis- 
position, followed  in  her  father's  footsteps,  and  re- 
tired to  her  own  room. 
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*I  declare  this  is  most  anuoying!  I  feel  quite 
upset.  To  be  met  at  every  turn  in  this  way !  Was 
there  ever  such  a  foolish  girl,  Jane  V 

'  She  is  foolish/  said  Mrs.  Mappertree  dismally, 
'  although  it  isn't  a  very  easy  thing  to  suffer  a  dis- 
appointment like  hers  without  feeling  it  very  much. 

know,  if  anything  had  happened  to  break  off  my 
engagement  with  Mappertree,  I  should  have  felt  it 
very  keenly,  for  he  was  most  attentive  as  a  lover, 
and  broke  his  leg  one  day  in  trying  to  get  me  a 
bird's-nest — a  tomtit's,  I  believe,  though  I'm  not 
sure,  as  it  was  so  long  ago,  but  the  eggs  were  very 
small  and  almost  round,  and  the  bone  came  riofht 
out  of  the  socket — quite  two  inches ' 

*  Be  quiet !'  cried  Miss  Hewitson,  glaring  at  her. 
*  I  say  she  is  acting  very  foolishly,  and  it  annoys 
me  very  much.  And  what  with  my  brother's  non- 
sense, it  is  enough  to  wony  the  life  out  of  one  • 
Does  he  think,  indeed,  that  I  am  going  to  allow  that 
wicked  girl  to  enter  this  house  again  ?  Not  while 
I'm  in  it  myself.     Never,  Jane,  never  !' 

*You  are  right,  indeed,'  said  her  faithful  friend 
and  echo ;  *  she  deserves  everything  that  you  have 
said.  I  don't  know  how  she  could  have  been  guilty 
of  such  depravity.     I'm  sure  I  did  all  I  could  to 
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bring  her  up  properly.  I  taught  her  to  read  and 
write,  and  to  do  sums  up  to  the  rule  of  three,  which 
I  think  is  quite  far  enough  for  an}^  girl  to  go  for  all 
ordinary  purposes,  though  nowadays  girls  are 
taught  a  great  many  more  things  than  they  were  in 
my  young  days,  when  I  was  living  at  Boodle  Hall, 
and  thinking  little  that  one  day  the  house  would  be 
sold,  and  the  horses  and  the  carriages — even  my 
own  little  white  pony  with  a  black  spot  upon  its 
nose,  which  used  to  come  and  feed  out  of  my  hand, 

and    would    let    nobody — let    nobody '     Mrs. 

Mappertree  suddenty  paused.  She  felt  her  friend's 
piercing  eye  fixed  upon  her,  and,  impelled  to  look 
up,  yet  dreading  to  do  so,  she  turned  a  dull  red,  and 
muttered  :  *I — I  beg  your  pardon.' 

*  So  you  have  stopped !'  cried  Miss  Hewitson. 
*  I  was  waiting  to  see  how  long  it  would  be  before 
you  did  so.  Jane,  you  have  exhausted  my  patience 
at  last.  Leave  me  !  Your  presence  annoys  me, 
and  your  ceaseless  babbling  disgusts  me.  Do  you 
hear  ? — disgusts  me  !' 

'  I  am  sorry,  Priscilla,'  said  Mrs.  Mappertree,  with 
a  tear  brimming  over  in  each  eye,  *  that  my  presence 
offends  you.  I — I  have  tried  my  best  to  make  my- 
self agreeable.' 
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'You  have  succeeded  badly,  then,  and  I  regret 
having  taken  you  as  my  companion.  You  would 
ruin  the  best  temper  with  your  stupid  folly.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  have  tried  to  please  you,  and  if  I 

have  not  succeeded ' 

*  There  !  that  will  do  !  I  have  no  patience  with 
you,  for  ever  wringing  your  hands  and  crying  your 
eyes  out,  and  whining  like  a  dog  in  a  fit.  Don't 
come  near  me  again  to-day  !' 

And  Miss  Hewitson  rose  from  her  chair,  and, 
casting  a  frowning  glance  at  her  poor,  humbled 
friend,  marched  majestically  from  the  room.  She 
retired  upstairs,  with  a  proud  feeling  in  her  heart 
at  having  rendered  three  very  estimable  people  very 
miserable  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  Professor  had  entered  his  study, 
and  had  brought  out  the  precious  manuscript  with 
the  intention  of  devoting  the  morninsf  to  its  exclu- 
sive  service.  He  laid  it  out  before  him,  fitted  his 
spectacles  comfortably  on  his  nose,  dipped  his  pen 
leisurely  in  the  ink,  and  prepared  to  write.  But 
his  thoughts  kept  continually  reverting  to  the 
harsh  words  of  his  sister,  and,  after  completing  a 
sentence  which  upon  perusal  was  found  to  be 
nonsense,  he  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and,  laying 
down  his  pen,  leant  back  in  his  chair  to  think. 
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'How  strange  it  is,'  he  thought,  'that  women 
should  regard  the  sins  of  their  own  sex  with  such 
severity,  visiting  them  with  the  direst  penalty,  and 
proclaiming  them  to  the  Vorld  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  screen  them  from  observation.  Woman  ! 
woman  !  Why  is  thy  reason  so  distorted  in  these 
matters,  and  thy  tongue  so  harsh  ?  Well^  perhaps 
it  is  an  inherent  and  incurable  defect  in  feminine 
character.  What  says  Euripides  ?  "  When  a  wrong 
idea  possesses  a  woman,  what  bitterness  flows  from 
her  tongue  !"  My  poor  Omega  !  If  I  could  but 
see  you  now,  and  press  you  to  this  aged  bosom !  A 
thousand  times  should  you  be  forgiven,  if  it  were 
necessary  ;  for  is  not  your  happiness  at  the  very 
budding  of  life  more  to  be  thought  of  than  the 
mere  dread  of  the  world's  censure  to  an  old  man 
who  can  already  hear  the  approaching  step  of  the 
Angel  of  Death  V 

Heaving  a  long-drawn  sigh,  the  Professor  dropped 
his  eyes  from  the  ceiling,  on  which  during  his 
reverie  they  had  been  fixed,  and  rested  tiiem  upon 
his  desk.  There  lay  the  pile  of  manuscript,  the 
result  of  so  many  years  of  heavy  brain- work,  and 
yet  there  were  still  wanting  many  more  pages  of 
the  same  close  writing  to  be  added  before  the  work 
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should  be  complete.  What  wonder  that  the  old 
man  should  be  seized  with  misgivings — that  he 
should  fear  that  his  thread  of  life  would  be  snapped 
before  his  pet  project  had  reached  its  final  shape  ? 
These  misgivings,  indeed,  were  now  constantly 
obtruding  themselves  on  the  Professor's  mind  ;  and, 
though  he  bj^  no  means  slackened  his  labour,  yet 
he  worked  with  a  feeling  of  half-heartedness  which 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  drive  away.  He  could  not 
help  noticing,  too,  that  the  labour  of  composition 
had  latterly  become  more  difficult.  His  felicity 
of  expression  was  deserting  him,  and  the  sonorous, 
well-balanced  periods  which  he  affected  after  the 
manner  of  his  model,  Samuel  Johnson,  were  some- 
times so  involved  that  they  required  several  read- 
in  o^s  before  the  sense  became  manifest.  But  he 
had  meditated  too  long  on  the  work  to  have  any 
thought  of  abandoning  it,  and,  in  spite  of  his  mis- 
givings, he  plodded  on,  hoping  and  fearing,  and 
fearing  and  hoping. 

As  the  manuscript  caught  his  eye  now,  the  same 
gloomy  mistrust  seized  him,  and  the  sigh  for  the 
child  of  his  body  was  followed  by  a  sigh  for  the 
<jhild  of  his  brain. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Though  the  Professor  felt  so  deeply  the  loss  of 
Omegrsi,  it  must  not  be  imamned  that  the  silent 
sufferings  of  his  elder  daughter  escaped  his  notice, 
or  failed  to  excite  his  sympathy.  He  was  a  man 
whose  heart  was  ever  ready  to  bleed  for  the  griefs 
of  others,  especially  when  they  were  beings  whom 
he  loved  ;  and  though  he  was  chary  of  professing  a 
barren  sympathy  for  the  distresses  he  was  unable 
to  relieve,  yet  the  desire  to  relieve  them  was  none 
the  less  keenly  felt. 

From  his  sister  he  had  received  a  succinct 
narration  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  Alpha's 
unhappiness  ;  and,  with  a  total  disregard  for  his 
peace  of  mind,  she  had  ended  by  bluntly  informing 
him  that  the  blame  for  it  lay  at  his  door. 

*  Had  you  not,'  she  said,  '  been  so  absurdly  in- 
dulgent with  your  younger  daughter,  Alpha  would 
by  this  time  have  been  a  happy  wife.     Everything 
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Wtas  arranged — even  the  day  had  been  fixed — when 
the  flight  of  that  wretched  girl  put  an  end  to  the 
affair.  Because  she  thought  it  was  her  duty  to 
remain  by  your  side — and  though  I  think  she 
was  foolish,  yet  it  shows  what  an  excellent  heart 
she  has — she  broke  off"  her  engagement  with  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  who  is  a  most  respectable,  accomplished 
young  man.  So  she  has  sacrificed  herself  for  you^ 
and,  for  my  part,  I  don't  think  you  deserve  it  I' 

Miss  Hewitson  emphasized  her  concluding  re- 
mark by  slapping  her  hand  down  upon  the  table, 
and  eyed  her  unfortunate  brother  with  a  terribly 
scornful  glance.  The  Professor  answered  nothing  ; 
he  felt  that  he  deserved  his  sister's  castigation, 
and  he  resolved  to  bear  it  meekly  and  without 
murmur. 

*  If  I  could  persuade  her,'  continued  Miss  Hewit- 
son, '  I  assure  you  she  should  not  sacrifice  her 
happiness  to  yours.  However,  I  shall  say  no  more, 
but  I  certainly  do  not  envy  you  the  thought  that 
your  child's  happiness  has  been  destroyed  through 
your  stupid  folly.' 

After  this  conversation  the  Professor's  resfard  for 
Alpha  could  scarcely  help  being  increased,  and  he 
endeavoured  in  many  little  ways  to  show  himself 
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sensible  of  the  unselfish  part  she  had  played.  He 
sat  with  her  a  great  deal,  and  read  to  her  from  his 
favourite  authors ;  took  her  with  him  on  his  walks, 
and  generally  made  her  his  confidante  and  com- 
panion. He  hoped  by  this  that  she  in  turn  would 
one  day  unbosom  her  lieart  to  him,  and  he  would 
then  learn  the  depth  of  her  attachment  for  Harold. 
Alpha,  however,  kept  silent  on  this  one  point — 
perhaps  she  felt  it  was  one  which  she  could  not 
discuss  even  with  her  father — and  the  old  man  was 
meditating  how  to  take  the  initiative  on  himself  and 
broach  the  subject  in  a  manner  at  once  delicate  and 
paternal,  when  circumstances  happened  which  ren- 
dered such  a  step  unnecessary. 

He  was  seated  one  afternoon  in  his  study,  reading 
a  letter  from  his  friend  Phillips,  which  proved  to  be 
of  so  amusing  a  character  that  he  was  enjoj^ing  the 
unaccustomed  luxury  of  a  laugh,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Harold  entered.  He  walked  up  to  the 
Professor,  and  shook  hands  v/ith  him  heartily. 

'You  are  almost  a  stranger,  my  dear  sir,'  said 
the  Professor,  as  he  motioned  his  visitor  to  a 
chair. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Harold,  '  and  3'ou  doubtless 
knov/    the    reason.     I    could    not    come  liere  after 
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what  had  passed  between  your  daughter  and 
myself.  It  would  have  been  too  great  a  trial  to 
both  of  us,  and  I  felt  it  was  best  for  me  to  keep 
away.' 

The  Professor  nodded  his  head  approvingly,  and, 
to  find  occupation  for  his  hands,  began  polishing  his 
spectacles. 

*  So  hard,'  he  said,  with  a  smile,  '  that  you  have  at 
last  found  it  beyond  3'our  strength ' 

'  No,  no  ;  do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  here  now,  not 
because  I  could  not  help  coming,  but  because  I  am 
about  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.' 

'  Really  ?' 

'  Yes.  I  thought  under  the  circumstances  I 
might  risk  an  interview.  I  thought  I  ought  not 
to  go  away  without  seeing  Alpha,  and  repeating 
what  I  told  her  the  last  time  I  saw  her — that  our 
engagement  is  only  suspended,  not  broken  off.  I 
can  never  love  anyone  but  her,  and  I  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  our  ultimate  union.' 

'  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  Harold  !'  exclaimed  the 
Professor.     '  I  could  not  wish  for   my  daughter  a 
better  husband.       But  why  should  there    be  this 
delay  in  your  marriage  V 
*  You  must  know ' 
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'Yes,  yes;  I  have  been  told  the  reason.  Alpha 
has  exhibited  two  of  the  highest  virtues  of  woman- 
hood— filial  love  and  compassion  for  the  weakness 
of  age.  These  alone  show  a  nobleness  of  heart  tliat 
should  fit  her  to  discharge  faithful^  and  well  the 
manifold  duties  of  a  wife.  But  why  should  she 
make  this  sacrifice  for  me  ?  I  have  my  sister  to 
superintend  my  comfort,  and  I  have  another  child, 
whom  I  do  not  despair  of  having  once  again  by  my 
side.' 

The  Professor's  voice  trembled  in  the  delivery  of 
these  last  words,  and,  to  hide  the  tear-drops  that 
gathered  in  his  eyes_,  he  bent  his  head  as  though 
absorbed  in  the  work  of  polishing  his  spectacles.  It 
was  a  poor  pretence,  however,  for  a  great  big  drop 
presently  fell  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  and,  though 
stealthily  wiped  awa}^,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Harold. 

*  Your  sentiment  is  a  just  and  honourable  one,'  he 
said.  *  It  is  our  duty  to  follow  in  our  Divine 
Master's  footsteps,  and  to  forgive  the  trangressions 
of  our  fellow-creatures. 

''  To  err  is  liumau  ;  to  forgive,  Divine." 
Be  comforted  !     In  God's  good  time  you  will  see  her 
asfain.' 
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To  divert  the  Professor's  mind  from  this  painful 
topic,  Harold  hastened  to  find  another  subject  for 
conversation. 

'By-tlie-bye/  he  said,  '1  haven't  told  you  my 
reasons  for  going  away.     Can  you  guess  them  V 

The  Professor  looked  up  and  shook  his  head. 

^  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  find  I  am  quite 
thrown  away  on  the  good  people  of  this  localit}^ 
They  appear  quite  blind  to  ray  extraordinary 
merits.' 

The  Professor  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  pic- 
ture of  the  dulness  of  his  neighbours. 

'  It  is  quite  true,'  continued  Harold,  also  smiling, 
*or  at  least  I  must  fancy  it  is  in  justice  to  myself. 
I  came  here  burning  with  zeal  for  m}^  Church,  and 
determined  to  bring  back  to  its  fold  all  the  wander- 
ing sheep  who  have  straj^ed  into  the  Metho- 
distical  sheep-fold.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Have 
I  succeeded  in  bringing  one  back  ?  There  is  only 
one  answer — No.' 

*You  have  had  many  things  against  you/  said 
the  Professor.  *  Your  rector's  habits  of  indul- 
gence  ' 

'  Oh,  I  cured  them  long  ago,  by  drinking  out  his 
cellar— not  by  myself,  you  may  be  sure.     When  it 
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was  empt}^,  I  presented  liim  myself  with  a  case 
of  port  —  excellent  after-dinner  port  at  eighteen 
shillings  a  dozen.  He  is  ready  now  to  take  the 
pledge.' 

The  Professor  laughed  heartily. 

'  Your  cure  was  an  old  one — a  hair  of  the  dog  that 
bit  him.' 

'  Ah,  and  the  dog  was  undoubtedly  a  mad  one, 
for  his  complaint  was  hydrophobia.  But  now  he 
has  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  occupies  his 
leisure  in  writing  sermons,  so  that,  instead  of 
speaking  the  words  of  others,  he  now  speaks  his 
own.' 

'  And  that  is  an  additional  motive  for  your 
leavinor.' 

'  Well,  yes.  My  mission  has  failed,  and,  as  there 
is  no  scope  for  my  energies,  I  must  carry  them 
elsewhere.' 

'But  you  were  received  well.  Don't  you  re- 
member how  the  people  assembled  to  hear  your  first 
sermon  V 

'Yes,  but  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
they  all  went  back  directly  to  their  own  ministers. 
I  was  too  mild  for  them.  I  did  not  harrow  their 
feelings  sufficiently.      They  like  an    emotional   re- 
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lioion ;  the  Church  of  England  has  no  chance  among 
them.' 

'  I  think  you  are  right.' 

*  Tell  them  they  are  sinners  of  the  deepest  dye, 
that  they  are  walking  straight  for  the  lowest  pit  of 
hell ;  describe  hell  with  all  the  vigour  of  a  heated 
imagination,  and  wind  up  with  a  taking  hymn — 
then  you  will  be  a  popular  minister  among  these 
people.' 

'True;  they  require  their  religion  served  up 
hot.' 

'  Devilled,  in  fact.' 

The  joke  tickled  the  Professor  immensely,  and  he 
wept  again,  but  this  time  tears  of  mirth. 

*  They  admit  it  themselves,'  cried  Harold.  '  Mrs. 
Owen  of  the  boot-shop  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"  Indeed,  Mr.  Cuthbert,  it  is  not  your  fault ;  church 
is  very  well  for  the  gentry,  but  not  for  us.  We 
have  stronger  stom.achs,  and  want  stronger  food. 
Dukes  anwyl,  yes!"  What  can  I  do  under  these 
circumstances  ?  I  must  leave  it  to  their  own  mi- 
nisters to  instruct  them  in  orderliness  and  morality — 
their  chief  failings — and  transfer  my  abilities  to  a 
wider  sphere.' 

'  And  where  do  you  contemplate  going  V 
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'  To  London.  I  have  had  an  offer  of  a  curacy  in 
an  East  End  parish.  That  will  suit  me — there  will 
be  hard  work.  The  place  reeks  with  population — 
every  now  and  then  decimated  by  fever  and  small- 
pox— for  the  most  part  pagans.  That  will  be  a  fine 
field  to  work  in.' 

*  You  are  young  and  zealous,'  said  the  Professor, 
in  a  kind  tone  ;  '  but  do  not  let  your  zeal  hurry  you 
on  to  martyrdom.' 

'  What  matters  it  ?  The  doctor  who,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duty,  contracts  his  patient's 
disease  and  dies  ;  the  sailor  who  presents  to  his 
frightened  passengers  his  own  means  of  escape  from 
death  ;  the  soldier  who  falls  with  his  face  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country — all  die  envious  deaths 
Then  why  not  the  clergyman  who  gives  up  his 
life  in  the  attempt  to  save  a  soul  ?  But  pardon 
me;  my  eloquence  must  seem  to  you  very  like 
bombast.' 

The  bright  inspired  look  on  Harold's  face  faded 
away  as  he  uttered  these  last  words,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  ordinary  good-natured,  candid  expres- 
sion. The  Professor  thought  it  necessary  to  say  a 
few  kind  parting  words  to  him ;  but,  while  he  was 
endeavourincr  to  recollect  the  exact  terms  of  a  classi- 
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cal  allusion  with  which  to  preface  them,  the  door 
opened,  and  Alpha  peeped  in.  She  turned  pale  at 
the  sight  of  Harold,  and  seemed  in  doubt  whether 
to  enter  the  room  or  rush  away.  Harold  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  made  a  step  forward. 

'Alpha,'  he  said,  ^I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to 
you.' 

He  walked  to  the  door,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
her,  which  she  accepted.  He  led  her  to  her  father's 
side,  where  she  stood  trembling  and  faint,  support- 
ing herself  by  grasping  the  back  of  the  chair. 
Harold  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  as  though  he 
found  it  an  effort  to  speak;  then  he  raised  his  head, 
iind,  looking  Alpha  full  in  the  face,  said  : 

'You  remember,  Alpha,  what  my  words  were 
when  I  spoke  to  you  some  time  ago  about  our 
engagement.  I  said  I  would  never  consent  to  its 
being  broken  off,  but  only  to  its  being  postponed  in 
order  that  ^^ou  might  live  with  your  father  and 
comfort  his  declining  years.  My  sentiments  are  the 
same  still,  except  that  in  one  particular  they  have 
undergone  a  change.  I  could  not  then  quite  bring 
myself  to  see  that  it  was  your  duty  to  devote  your- 
self to  your  father  ;  I  do  see  it  now.  It  is  a  noble 
act  of  sacrifice,  and  I  honour  you  the  more  for  it. 
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I  came  here  to-day,  however,  rather  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  going  to  London.  I  shall  not  see  you  again 
for  a  long  time^  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep  my- 
self acquainted  with  all  that  happens  to  3^ou.  Good- 
bye, Alpha,  and  remember  we  are  bound  to  each 
other.' 

He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and,  drawing  her  un- 
resisting form  towards  him,  kissed  her  reverently 
on  the  forehead,  uttering  the  one  word  '  Remember.' 
He  then  turned  to  the  Professor,  and  shook  hands 
with  him ;  and,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  speech 
that  was  trembling  on  the  old  man's  lips,  took  his 
departure. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Professoi'  had  almost  given  up  the  hope  of 
receivins:  a  letter  from  Omeoja,  when  at  last  the 
letter  came.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  post- 
bag  was  never  delivered  before  mid-day,  thus  gene- 
rally meeting  the  family  at  their  own  door  on  their 
arrival  from  church.  They  had  heard  a  verj-  ex- 
cellent sermon — not  his  own — preached  b}^  the 
Rector,  whose  face,  from  the  abstinence  which  he 
now  practised,  had  exchanged  its  naturally  fine 
rosy  hue  for  a  dull  coppery  colour  by  no  means- 
becoming,  a  fact  which  determined  his  old  com- 
rades not  to  follow  his  example. 

The  spring  morning  had  been  a  lovely  one,  and 
had  encourasjed  the  Professor  and  his  sister  to  walk 
to  and  from  the  church.  The  sun  shone  brilliantly^ 
lighting  up  the  young  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  fresh  fragrant  smell  that  ex- 
hales from  the  earth  after  a  heav}^  fall  of  rain.     It 
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was  a  delightful  walk ;  and,  as  they  reached  the 
cottage,  the  hearts  of  all,  even  of  Mrs.  Mappertree, 
felt  lighter  and  freer  than  usual. 

The  letter  was  lying  on  the  table  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  the  Professor,  according  to  his  custom, 
scrutinized  the  handwriting  before  opening  it.  He 
had  hardly  raised  the  letter  to  his  eyes,  peering  at 
it  through  his  glasses,  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
when  he  gave  a  sudden  gasp,  and  sank  motionless 
into  the  nearest  chair. 

'What   is  it?'    cried    Miss   Hewitson,  in   alarm. 
'  Are  you  ill  ?     Why  don't  you  answer  me  V 
The  Professor  made  an  effort  to  rouse  himself. 
'Do  not  be  alarmed,'  he  said.      'It  is   only — a 
sudden  shock  of — of  joy.     My  child  has  written  to 
me  at  last  I' 

Miss  Hewitson  frowned,  but  was  silent. 
*I  have  been  expecting  it  for  so  long,'  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  subdued  tone,  and  speaking  in  abrupt 
sentences ;  '  and  you  see,  when  it  comes,  it  unnerves 
me.  I  knew  she  would  write ;  I  was  certain  of  it. 
She  was  always  a  loving  daughter  to  me,  and  now 
I  shall  have  her  back  again.  My  darling  ^leggy  ! 
My  darling  Meggy !  I  am  so  happy — so  happy  ! 
It  gave  me  quite  a  shock — yes,  quite  a  shock ;  it 
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was  SO  sudden.  And  yet,  mind  you_,  I  was  sure  she 
would  write.  God  be  praised  !  She  will  come  home 
again ;  I  shall  clasp  her  to  my  heart  once  more.  I 
am  so  happy — so  happy  i' 

His  voice  sank  into  a  whisper,  and  he  sat  moving- 
his  lips,  with  the  fixed  stare  in  his  eyes  of  one  who 
is  holdino:  a  conversation  with  himself,  unconscious 
of  his  surroundings.  Mrs.  Mappertree  and  Alpha, 
with  alarmed  faces,  looked  for  guidance  to  Miss 
Hewitson ;  but  drew  their  eyes  quickly  away  when 
they  beheld  the  expression  of  her  features.  Her 
brow  was  contracted,  and  her  lips  compressed — a 
sign  the  significance  of  which  they  promptly'  under- 
stood. Miss  Hewitson,  however,  managed  to  con- 
trol her  anger;  and,  going  to  her  brother's  side, 
put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

'  Come/  she  said.     '  Diuner  is  ready.' 
'Ah,   to   be   sure  !'    cried    the    Professor,   rising 
abruptly.     '  I  was  forgetting — but  I  feel  so  over- 
joyed.    If  only  my  little  Meggy  were  here  to-day  1 
Where  is  the  letter  V 

'  Leave  it  until  we  have  finished  dinner.' 
'  Yer}^  well,  very  well.     I  should  find  it  difficult 
to  read  it  at  this  moment.     It  was  so  unexpected. 
I  had  almost  given  up — I  mean,  I  hardly  looked 
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forward  to  receiviDg  it  so  soon.  Come ;  we  are  all 
ready.' 

The  dinner  went  forward.  The  Professor  ate 
little,  but  was  very  talkative  and  excited.  He 
paid  no  regard  to  the  silence  of  Mrs.  Mappertree 
and  Alpha,  nor  to  the  stern  remonstrances  of  his 
sister,  but  poured  forth  remark  after  remark,  all 
bearing  upon  his  absent  child.  He  made  many 
foolish  mistakes — poured  water  over  his  meat,  and 
put  the  mustard-spoon  almost  into  his  mouth — 
showing  that  his  mind  was  far  away  from  his  pre- 
sent occupation  ;  and,  though  he  swallowed  his  food, 
yet  it  was  mechanically,  and  with  no  relish.  As 
soon  as  his  sister  had  repeated  the  after-dinner 
2:race,  in  a  voice  which  suoforested  little  thankfulness 
for  the  repast,  he  seized  the  letter,  and  fled  to  his 
study. 

*  How  excited  he  is!'  cried  Alpha.  'I  am  quite 
alarmed  about  him.* 

'  Yes,  he  is  very  strange  in  his  manner,'  said  Mrs. 
Mappertree,  in  her  dirge-like  voice,;  'I,  too,  am  very 
anxious  about  him.  One  reads  so  often  of  such 
cases,  where  the  brain  becomes  abnormally  excited, 
and  the  worst  consequences  follow.  Indeed,  I  re- 
member an  instance^  when  I  was  living  at  Boodle 
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Hall,  of  a  young  man  who  kept  a  draper's  shop — 
only  in  a  small  way,  you  know — who  received  a 
sudden  shock  when  his  wife  was  confined  of  twins — 
hr  was  a  poor-looking  young  man,  rather  bilious  I 
should  think,  with  a  cast  in  his  right — no,  in  his  left 
eye — and  he  went  quite  mad,  and  put  the  children 
in  the  kitchen  boiler,  and  set  his  wife  on  fire,  poor 
thing,  with  paraffine,  so  that  she  was  absolutely 
ro ' 

*0h,  please  don't !'  cried  Alpha,  putting  her  hands 
to  her  ears. 

'  Her  skin  was  quite ' 

'Ah,  horrible!' 

'  I  am  determined  about  this !'  exclaimed  Miss 
Hewitson,  who  had  paid  no  heed  to  Mrs.  Mapper- 
tree^s  blood-curdling  narrative.  '  That  girl  shall 
never  enter  these  doors  again,  whatever  my  brother 
may  say  or  do.     I  am  determined  !' 

Presently  she  rose,  and  followed  her  brother  into 
liis  study.  He  was  leaning  over  his  desk,  reading 
his  dauo-hter's  letter  for  the  twentieth  time. 

'Ah,  sister!'  he  exclaimed.  'She  asks  me  to  for- 
give her,  or  she  will  die.  Forgive  her !  I  have 
done  that  a  hundred  times !  She  says  she  has  been 
vsorely  troubled.     "  If  you  only  knev,^  what  agony  of 
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mind  I  have  passed  through  " — poor  child  !  I  know 
it  but  too  well,  if  it  was  at  all  like  my  own.  Kead 
it,  sister.  She  wishes  me  to  come  to  her.  Well,  I  will 
go — yes,  I  will  go  without  delay.' 

He  seemed  loath  to  let  the  letter  leave  his  own 
hands ;  but  at  last  he  gave  it  to  his  sister,  watching 
her  anxiously  as  she  read  it. 

'  Well  V  he  asked,  when  she  had  finished. 

*  We  must  see  about  it,'  she  answered,  avoiding  his 
glance.  '  To-day  is  Sunday ;  to-morrow  will  be 
time  enough.  Are  you  not  going  out  ?  Alpha  is 
waiting  for  you.  You  can  leave  the  letter  on  your 
<]esk.' 

The  Professor  rose  from  his  seat. 

'  This  is  a  blessed  day_,  indeed  !'  he  said.  *  God  be 
thanked  for  His  great  mercy  !' 

•  When  he  and  Alpha  had  set  out  upon  their  after- 
noon stroll,  Miss  Hewitson  returned  to  the  study, 
iind  re-read  the  letter.  After  perusing  it,  she  sat 
for  some  time  in  thought_,  holding  the  letter  loosely 
in  her  hand,  and  beating  the  table  gently  with  it  as 
a  kind  of  emphasis  to  the  train  of  arguments  that 
were  rapidly  passing  through  her  mind.  Her  de- 
liberation ended  and  her  resolution  formed,  she  rose 
from   her    chair,  and,  striking  a  match,   lield    the 
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letter  in  the  flame  until  it  was  utterly  consumed. 
She  performed  this  act  without  a  tremor,  merely 
uttering  the  words,  *  It  is  for  the  best.'  When  it  was 
done,  she  resumed  her  seat  by  the  desk,  and  calmly 
awaited  her  brother's  return. 

The  Professor  had  extended  his  walk  farther  than 
usual,  and  the  shadows  of  evening  were  already 
gathering  when  he  returned  with  Alpha  to  the 
cottage.  He  hurried  at  once  to  his  study  to  read 
over  his  daughter's  letter  again.  The  room  was  so 
darkened  that  he  did  not  notice  his  sister's  presence 
until  he  had  lighted  a  small  lamp  on  the  mantelshelf, 
and  was  holding  it  over  the  desk.  Her  gaunt  form 
was  seated  in  a  very  erect  posture,  and  her  look  was 
sterner  and  more  determined  than  usual. 

*  Priscilla  ?'  he  cried.  '  So  it  is.  I  did  not  notice 
you  when  I  came  in.  Alpha  and  I  have  had  a  most 
exhilarating  walk,  and  I  have  come  back  quite  re- 
freshed to  think  over  my  answer  to  poor  Meggy'^ 
letter.     Where  is  it  ?     I  left  it  on  the  desk.' 

Miss  Hewitson  made  no  reply,  and  the  Professor 
set  down  the  lamp,  and  rummaged  over  the  papers 
that  were  littered  about.  He  began  in  a  methodical 
fashion,  but  as  the  search  proceeded  he  flung  the 
papers    aside   with   an   almost   grotesque   rapidity. 
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uttering  ejaculations  of  alarm.  At  last,  when  he 
had  turned  all  the  papers  over  two  or  three  times  in 
vain,  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  suddenly  shot  into  his 
mind,  and  he  rushed  to  his  sister. 

'  Where  is  the  letter  ?'  he  cried.  '  Give  it  me,  I 
beg  of  you — give  it  me  !' 

Miss  Hewitson  rose  from  her  seat. 

*  I  cannot/  she  answered.     *  The  letter  is  burnt.' 

'  Burnt  r 

The  Professor  seemed  unable  to  realize  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word,  or  perhaps  was  incredulous  of 
the  fact,  until  Miss  Hewitson  pointed  to  the  charred 
remains  of  the  letter,  which  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  Professor's  frenzied  search.  Then  he 
comprehended^  and  his  face  expressed  the  terrible 
agony  of  his  heart. 

'  Woman !'  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  fierceness, 
*  what  have  you  done  ?  What  have  you  done  V 
Then,  in  a  more  subdued  manner,  he  said,  *  God  for- 
give you,  Priscilla  ;  you  have  dealt  me  a  fatal  blow!* 
With  these  last  words  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  sobbed  like  a  little 
child. 

Miss  Hewitson  remained  unmoved  at  tliis  spec- 
tacle of  her  brother's  grief — not  from  hardness  of 
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heart,  but  from  a  consciousness  that  she  had  done 
what  was  riorht.  Omefja,  she  considered,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  outrageous  conduct,  and  the  con- 
sequences, if  she  returned  home,  would  in  her 
opinion  be  far  more  disastrous  to  the  Professor  than 
if  she  remained  away.  The  girl  was,  as  she  had 
often  said,  a  bad  girl  from  the  beginning ;  and  to 
have  her  back  would  be  to  make  the  Professor's  life 
a  perpetual  torment  by  the  misdemeanours  that  she 
would  be  sure  to  commit.  She  had  fallen  from  the 
ranks  of  respectable  women,  and  deserved  not  a 
breath  of  pity.  Justifying  her  act  by  these  reasons 
and  others  equally  illusory,  Miss  Hewitson  pre- 
served her  composure,  and  made  but  one  remark  in 
response  to  her  brother's  lamentations. 

'  I  thought  I  was  doing  what  was  for  the  best, 
and  I  think  so  still.' 

The  Professor  remained  for  a  long  time  insensible 
to  all  outward  influences ;  but  in  time  his  emotions 
were  subdued  into  that  strange,  quiescent  state 
which  succeeds  an  unusual  display  of  feeling — like 
a  calm  after  a  tempest  —  and  he  went  to  bed, 
thoroughly  exhausted.  The  next  morning  his 
sister  found  him  suffering  from  a  sharp  attack  of 
fever,  which  rendered  him  quite  light-headed.     He 
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was  talking  to  himself  of  his  little  daughter,  who 
was  coming  home  that  day_,  and  who  would  be  so 
glad  to  see  him.  She  had  written  to  him  to  tell 
him  she  was  coming,  and  he  expected  her  arrival 
every  moment.  Then  he  seemed  to  remember  that 
she  had  asked  him  to  go  to  her,  for  he  attempted  to 
rise  from  the  bed ;  but  his  strength  failed  him,  and 
he  sank  down  again  with  a  despairing  sigh.  Miss 
Hewitson,  watching  by  the  bedside  and  administer- 
ing to  his  every  need,  felt  that  she  would  have 
given  much  to  have  spared  her  brother  all  this 
suffering,  but  not  the  smallest  compunction  visited 
her  as  being  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  it. 

While  the  Professor  lay  under  the  influence  of 
this  attack,  a  further  misfortune  happened  to  him, 
which,  however,  in  the  bustle  and  worry  occasioned 
by  his  illness,  did  not  meet  with  the  attention  it 
deserved. 

The  Senegambian  Government,  in  the  early  days 
of  its  delight  at  having  launched  a  loan  upon  the 
boards  of  Europe,  paid  interest  upon  its  bonds  with 
scrupulous  regularity ;  but,  as  time  went  by,  the 
pleasure  waned,  and  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  the  future  it  would  adopt  the  different  plan  of 
paying  no  interest  at  all.      When   Miss  Hewitson 
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first  read  this  intimation,  she  scarcely  gave  a 
thought  to  it.  Her  brother  required  all  her  atten- 
tion, and  she  had  no  time  to  devote  to  the  con- 
sideration of  matters  other  than  those  relating  to 
the  sick-room.  But  when  the  Professor  began  to 
make  progress  towards  recovery,  it  occurred  to  her 
that  the  action  of  the  Senegambian  Government, 
however  beneficial  to  the  country  over  which  that 
Government  had  the  honour  to  rule,  would  materi- 
ally affect  her  own  and  her  brother's  income.  This 
thought  sorely  troubled  her,  and  she  determined 
that  her  brother  should  as  soon  as  possible  proceed 
to  London  to  join  the  other  discontented  bond- 
holders in  an  endeavour  to  coerce  the  Senegambian 
Government  into  a  change  of  mind. 

When  she  broached  her  idea  to  her  brother,  he 
eagerly  accepted  it ;  for  the  one  thought  of  his  life 
now  was  to  go  to  London,  and  search  after  his 
daughter.  He  kept  this  purpose  sacredly  to  him- 
self, not  daring  to  make  it  known  to  his  sister,  lest 
she  should  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  carrying 
it  out.  But,  truth  to  tell,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  this  caution;  for  Miss  Hewitson  perfectly  under- 
stood his  ready  acquiescence  in  her  proposal,  and 
was  quite  willing  that  he  should  soothe  his  mind 
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by  meditating  a  search  which  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
made  in  vain. 

As  soon  as  the  Professor  was  able  to  come  down- 
stairs, he  wrote  and  despatched  a  letter  to  Phillips, 
asking  his  old  friend  to  find  lodgings  in  some  quiet 
part  of  London  for  himself,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mapper- 
tree,  and  Alpha.  He  added  that  he  would  like,  if 
possible,  to  be  near  his  friend,  so  that  they  might 
be  frequently  together  ;  and  he  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  bringing  the  manuscript  of  his  great  work 
with  him,  incomplete  as  it  was,  and  attempting  at 
any  rate  to  arrange  for  the  immediate  publication 
of  a  part  of  it. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Professor  and  his  party 
were  speeding  on  their  way  to  the  great  metropolis, 
bearing  with  them  trunks,  boxes,  bags,  and  parcels 
innumerable.  Upon  Miss  Hewitson  naturally  de- 
volved the  command  of  the  expedition,  and  she 
displayed  capacities  for  generalship  of  the  highest 
order.  Keeping  a  cautious  eye  on  her  followers, 
especially  on  the  Professor,  who  was  perpetually 
wandering  away  from  his  party  and  being  brought 
back  ignominiously  in  charge  of  a  porter,  she  yet 
managed  to  bestow  a  watchful  care  upon  the  lug- 
gage.    Poor  Mrs.  Mappertree,  confused  b}^  the  noise 
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and  bustle,  made  a  pitiful  show,  and  perhaps  de- 
served Miss  Hewitson's  sarcastic  remark  that 
Nature  had  evidently  created  her  for  the  express 
purpose  of  showing  what  miracles  of  idiotcy  she 
could  turn  out  when  she  chose.  Alpha,  on  the 
other  hand,  proved  herself  an  excellent  aide-de- 
camp to  her  aunt,  and  won  that  lady's  approbation 
by  being  able  to  tell  her  at  any  moment  where  any 
given  article  of  luggage  was  to  be  found.  It  was 
not  a  hilarious  journey  by  any  means  ;  for  Miss 
Hewitson,  with  her  mind  continually  at  an  extreme 
tension,  was  very  naturally  in  a  bad  humour,  and, 
like  many  estimable  persons  of  her  own  and  the 
opposite  sex,  when  in  such  a  mood  herself,  she  con- 
sidered it  the  height  of  impertinence  for  other 
people  to  presume  to  be  happy.  Luckily  for  them- 
selves, none  of  her  companions  did  feel  inclined  to 
be  merr}^ ;  for  the  Professor  was  thinking  of  his 
well-beloved  child,  Alpha  of  her  true-hearted  lover, 
and  Mrs.  Mappertree  of  the  unkind  remark  which 
her  friend  had  so  lately  applied  to  her.  Miss  Hewit- 
son was  therefore  unable  to  find  any  occasion  for 
the  discharge  of  her  ill-humour  upon  her  compa- 
nions ;  but  fortunately  Providence  had  provided  for 
her  a  number  of  poor,  underpaid  railway  officials. 
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who  from  long  training  could  stomach  any  quantity 
of  abuse,  and  upon  them  she  bestowed  her  ill- 
temper  with  extreme  liberality.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  journey,  however,  her  harsh  voice  ceased  to 
be  heard;  for,  exhausted  by  her  efforts,  she  fell  into 
a  placid  slumber,  and  awoke  only  when  the  train 
reached  its  destination.  What  might  have  hap- 
pened then,  amidst  the  dreadful  confusion  that 
attends  the  arrival  of  a  train  from  a  distant  starting- 
point,  it  is  useless  to  conjecture;  for  the  kindly  face 
of  Phillips  beamed  upon  them  as  they  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  he  at  once  took  upon  himself 
the  onerous  task  of  collecting  the  baggage.  An 
hour  later,  all  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  and 
the  family  found  themselves  seated  in  a  quietly 
furnished  room  in  Danes  Inn,  off  the  Strand,  calmly 
discussing  over  their  tea  the  incidents  of  the 
journey. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  Professor  was 
shaking  hands  with  his  old  friend,  and  was  express- 
ing his  joy  at  their  meeting,  his  unfortunate 
daughter  was  undergoing  a  terrible  ordeal  in  her 
miserable  lodgings  over  the  water.  Tended  by  the 
two  poor  girls,  who  had  given  her  so  man}^  proofs 
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that  the  warmest  hearts  may  beat  beneath  the 
roughest  exteriors,  she  passed  safely,  yet  amidst 
much  suffering,  through  the  agonies  of  child- 
birth. 


BOOK    V 


CHAPTER  I. 


When  a  young  man  with  plenty  of  mone}^  and  no 
moral  scruples  is  thrown  suddenly  into  the  midst  of 
the  stream  of  London  life,  one  may  safely  hazard 
the  conjecture — without  aspiring  to  be  considered 
a  prophet — that  the  young  man  and  his  money  will 
be  soon  parted.  When  to  these  facts  is  added  the 
further  fact  that  his  money  has  not  onl}^  to  support 
him,  but  also  a  companion  as  reckless  and  unscrupu- 
lous as  himself^  one  may  expect  the  day  of  empty 
pockets  to  be  close  at  hand. 

Thus  it  happened  with  Charles .  After  six  weeks 
of  violent  dissipation,  assisted  by  Dick  in  the  most 
amiable  manner,  he  suddenly  found  that  his  re- 
sources were  nearly  at  an  end.  The  jewels  had 
been  sold  through  the  agency  of  Dick,  and  liad 
fetched  a  very  handsome  amount,  thougli  not  so 
large  as  he  had  expected ;  and  yet  six  weeks  had  been 
sufficient  to  melt  almost  the  whole  of  this  larsre  sum 
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away.  Where  had  it  all  gone  to  ?  There  seemed 
nothing  to  show  for  it,  except  a  paltry  locket  and 
chain  presented  to  the  fascinating  little  Miss  Topsie 
Mandeville  of  the  Variety  Theatre.  All  the  rest 
had  vanished — consumed  doubtless  in  those  dainty 
little  dinners  at  Richmond,  those  delightful  suppers^ 
at  Bambino's,  and  those  midnight  orgies  in  the 
charminof  little  villa  in  St.  John's  Wood. 

Charles  lay  in  his  bed  one  morning  turning  these 
things  over  in  his  mind,  and  feeling  rather  anxious 
about  the  future.  He  felt  it  impossible  to  change 
his  mode  of  life,  for  pleasure  was  to  him  the  one 
end  of  existence.  He  was  too  young  yet  to  know 
the  truth  of  the  philosopher's  maxim  that  a  3'outh 
devoted  to  pleasure  is  the  forerunner  of  an  old  age 
devoted  to  pain,  though,  had  he  known  it,  it  is- 
probable  that  he  would  have  treated  it  as  many 
another  man  does — as  an  excellent  maxim  for  every- 
bod}^  but  himself 

Where  was  the  money  to  come  from  to  pa}^  for  his 
future  pleasures  ?  There  was  no  kind,  obliging 
relative  in  his  case  who  at  the  mere  asking  would 
pull  out  his  cheque-book  and  write  a  cheque  for  a 
good  thumping  amount ;  and  Dick,  of  course,  was 
as  low  in  pocket  as  himself     But  there  was  the 
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grand  scheme  still  waiting  to  be  tried,  and  though 
it  had  slipped  his  memory  for  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  was  possibly  to  some  extent  jeopardized  by  the 
want  of  money,  yet  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  at  once  taken  in  hand,  and  made  to 
yield  some  immediate  profit. 

Fired  by  this  idea,  he  was  about  to  pull  the  bell- 
rope  to  summon  his  friend  and  coadjutor,  when  the 
door  of  the  adjoining  apartment  opened,  and  Dick 
himself  appeared. 

*By  Jove,  that's  lucky  !' cried  Charles.  ^I  was 
just  going  to  ring  for  you.' 

Dick  approached  the  side  of  the  bed  in  a  deferential 
manner,  and  gave  an  inquiring  smile. 

*  I  can't  make  out,'  continued  Charles,  '  where  all 
the  money  has  gone  to ;  but  it  has  gone,  and  we're  a 
couple  of  beggars.  You  don't  seem  to  be  very 
unhappy  over  the  news.' 

Dick  was  still  smiling,  with  his  eyes  calmly 
directed  upon  his  friend. 

'  We've  had  our  fling  with  it,  sir,'  he  said,  *  and  a 
very  pretty  fling,  too.  Ah,  sir,  that  Miss  Topsie  is 
a  most  bewitching  little  piece  of  goods,  and  her  maid 
told  me  she  never  saw  her  mistress  so  taken  up  with 
a  man  before.     She  doats  on  you.' 
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'  She  won't  now  that  I've  come  to  the  end  of  my 
money.      Confound  it,   Dick,   can't  you  keep  that 

d d  smile  for  another  time  ?     I  tell  you   I've 

come  down  almost  to  my  last  coin.  What  have  you 
got  to  say  V 

Dick  so  far  fell  in  with  his  friend^s  humour  as 
to  allow  the  aggravating  smile  to  fade  slowly  from 
liis  features,  and  to  assume  an  appropriately  grave 
look. 

'  Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?'  Charles  re- 
peated. 

'  Why,  sir,'  answered  Dick,  '  we  must  get  some 
more  money,  that's  all.' 

'  Yes,  yes — but  how  ?' 

*  There  are  many  ways,  sir.  You  must  not  be 
left  with  empty  pockets  just  when  you're  thoroughly 
beginning  to  enjoy  yourself.' 

'  That's  all  very  well,'  said  Charles  petulantly, 
*  but  you  don't  tell  me  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from.     Just  sit  down  and  tell  me  that.' 

Dick  drew  a  chair  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  sat 
down. 

'  Well,  sir,'  he  said,  speaking  in  a  languid  tone, 
'  we  might,  if  you  liked,  try  the  effect  of  an  appeal 
to  your  mother.' 
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*The  last  thing  I  should  do— anything  but  that  ! 
You  ouojht  to  know  me  well  enouMi  to  be  sure  I 
should  never  go  on  my  knees  to  her  or  anyone  else. 
Don't  forget  that  for  the  future.'  ; 

Dick  smiled  blandly  for  a  mouient,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  grave  and  preoccupied  expression. 

*  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  the  property  will  be  yours 
after  your  mother's  death.  We  might  try  a 
loan ' 

*  Come,  are  these  the  only  suggestions  you  can 
make  ?' 

*  We  might  try  our  luck  on  the  turf.' 

'  Confound  it,  man,  have  you  forgotten  the  grand 
scheme  we  talked  about  when  I  met  you  ?' 

'  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure — the  scheme  for  rendering 
racing  investments  perfectly  certain.'  He  spoke  in  a 
tone  almost  of  indifference,  as  though  he  cared  little 
whether  the  scLeme  were  carried  out  or  not.  '  You 
know,  sir,'  he  continued,  *  we  must  have  money  to 
work  it.' 

'  And  yet  you've  allowed  me  to  throw  away 
every  farthing  I  had,  without  once  reminding  me 
of  this  precious  scheme,  which  you  were  once  so 
eager  about,  and  which  seems  now  to  have  lost  all 
interest  for  you.' 

VOL.  IT.  v^ 
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'  I  don't  think,  sir/  answered  Dick,  with  perfect 
calmness,  '  that  anything  I  might  have  said  to  you 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  run  on 
your  purse ' 

*You  might  have  tried  it,  though,'  interposed 
Charles  brusquely.  *  However,  I  don't  intend  to 
give  the  scheme  up,  if  you  do.  I  believe  it  can  be 
worked  without  a  pile  of  money  to  begin  with, 
and  I  shall  set  about  it  at  once.  You  must  intro- 
duce me  to  the  proper  people,  and  I'll  see  whether 
I  can't  interest  them  in  it.' 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  said  Dick,  smiling  quietly. 
*  Whatever  I  can  do  to  help  3^ou  shall  be  done,  and 
I  will  do  my  best  to  get  together  a  little  money  to 
start  it.  If  I  might  make  a  suggestion,  sir,  I 
should  say  we  ought  to  leave  these  quarters  while 
we  still  have  a  little  money  left.' 

'  And  go  where  ?' 

'  To  my  place  in  the  Borough,  sir.  It  isn't  a 
swell  neighbourhood,  but  it's  convenient  for  our 
purpose,  as  well  as  cheap.  All  my  turf  friends 
visit  me  there,  and  you  or  I  could  sound  them 
about  the  scheme.' 

'Very  well;  we'll  go  and  see  the  place  this  after- 
noon, and,  if  I  like  it,  we'll  move  there   the  begin- 
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mng  of  next.  week.     I'm  going  to  get  up  now  ;  you 
can  order  breakfast  in  half  an  hour.' 

Dick  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  rephicing  the  chair 
from  where  he  had  taken  it,  left  the  room  in 
silence.  When  outside,  he  gave  full  expression  to 
the  smile  that  had  been  lurking  on  his  face  during 
the  whole  of  the  foregoing  conversation,  and  accom- 
panied it  by  a  curious  gesture  which  might  have 
o-iven  Charles  some  food  for  reflection  could  he  have 
observed  it. 

While  Charles  was  dressing  himself,  the  subject 
of  the  scheme  never  left  his  mind,  and  the  more  he 
thought  about  it,  the  more  he  saw  the  force  of 
Dick's  words  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  money  before  attempting  to  start  it.  He  saw 
this  plainly  enough  at  last,  and  cursed  his  friend 
with  much  liberality  for  not  having  checked  him 
in  his  extravagant  excesses.  He  pondered,  too, 
over  the  seeming  indifference  with  which  Dick  now 
i-egarded  the  scheme,  and  could  find  no  better 
explanation  for  it  than  that  the  poor  fellow  feared 
that  his  influence  would  be  made  quite  subordinate 
to  that  of  his  sometime  master. 

'Well,  and  why  not?'  Charles  asked  himself,  as 
he  leisurely  proceeded  to  go  througli  the  operation 
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of  shaving.  '  The  fellow  admitted  that  he  never 
originated  the  scheme,  and  therefore  it  is  no  more 
his  than  mine.  We  start  fair,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  I  should  soon  play  the  more  prominent  part. 
He  must  learn  that  though  I  associate  myself  with 
him,  I  don't  intend  that  he  should  consider  himself 
ni}^  equal.  If  he  gives  himself  airs,  I'll  pretty  soon 
let  him  know  my  mind  1  But  we  must  have 
money,  and,  since  he  has  been  fool  enough  to  let 
lue  run  through  mine  without  attempting  to  stop  me, 
he  will  have  to  find  it — and  the  sooner,  the  better  !' 

Having  finished  his  toilet,  he  went  downstairs, 
and,  during  the  progress  of  breakfast,  gave  Dick  to 
understand  that  he  looked  to  him  to  furnish  sup- 
plies for  the  early  prosecution  of  the  scheme. 

In  the  afternoon  J  the  two  oddly  associated  friends 
started  together  to  visit  Dick's  lodgings  in  the 
Eorough.  They  were  situated  in  a  narrow,  dirty 
court,  forming  a  cul-de-sac  on  the  north  side  of  the 
main  road  leading  by  way  of  London  Bridge  into 
the  heart  of  the  great  cit}'.  Black,  begrimed 
houses  lined  both  sides  of  the  court,  looking  as 
though  they  had  endured  the  dirt  and  smoke  of 
centuries,  and  had  come  to  glory  in  their  extreme 
hideousness.     The  windows  were  coated  with  dust 
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and  mud,  and  had  long  ceased  to  let  in  any  light, 
and  indeed  looked  as  though  they  were  mere  horny 
embrasures  let  into  the  front  of  the  houses,  and 
destined  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  avoid  a  dull 
uniformity.  The  two  centre  houses  in  the  court 
had  once  upon  a  time  given  signs  of  a  disposition 
to  fall  on  each  other,  and  consequently  a  thick 
beam  of  wood — black,  and  rotting  with  age — had 
been  placed  between  them  in  mid-air  to  counteract 
this  vicious  propensity.  Tiie  Jiame  of  the  court 
was  Deadmen's  Court,  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  fact  that  early  in  the  century, 
whea  the  numerous  wars  brought  such  misery 
upon  the  country,  the  crossbeam  was  a  favourite 
extempore  gallows  for  an}^  would-be  suicide.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  reside  in,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  its  dismal  houses  were  unoccupied,  the 
dulness  of  the  place  proving  too  much  even  for  the 
poorest  tenant. 

Dick  let  himself  into  one  of  the  centre  houses  by 
means  of  a  latch-key,  and  Charles  followed,  looking 
up  wonderingly  at  the  great  beam  over  his  head  as 
he  entered.  When  the  door  closed  upon  him,  the 
darkness  was  so  intense  that  he  stood  motionless, 
and  waited  for  Dick's  step  to  guide  him. 
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'  Can  you  see,  sir  V  asked  Dick. 

'  Wimt  an  idiotic  question  I'  said  Charles,  in  a 
sullen  tone,     *  It's  as  dark  as  pitch.' 

'  One  moment,  sir,  and  I'll  strike  a  light.' 

The  light  flashed  out  suddenl}^  from  the  darkness, 
and  showed  Dick  at  the  foot  of  a  common  wooden 
staircase,  which  he  proceeded  to  climb. 

'  Follow  me,  sir,'  he  said,  'and  take  care  of  your 
shins.' 

Charles  obeyed,  grumbling  loudly  as  he  mounted 
€ach  step,'  until  he  reached  the  landing  above. 

'  Now,  sir,  I've  a  surprise,'  said  Dick,  and  forth- 
witli  he  opened  a  door  leading  into  a  large,  dingy 
room,  but  furnished  with  some  degree  of  comfort. 
There  was  a  lar^e  writinor-desk  at  the  further  end, 
as  well  as  a  smaller  one  close  to  the  window,  one 
pane  of  which  had  been  carefully  cleaned  to  let  in 
as  much  light  as  possible  ;  a  large  square  table  was 
in  the  centre,  somewhat  disfigured  b}^  splashes  of 
ink,  and  stains  from  overflowing  glasses;  a  few 
chairs  were  scattered  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  sug- 
gest that  Dick  had  company  at  times  ;  and  lastly,  to 
heighten  the  idea  of  comfort,  a  thick  carpet  covered 
the  floor. 

There   was   sufficient  light  to   enable  Charles  to 
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note  these  particulars  as  he  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
room.  Having  finished  his  survey,  he  walked  to  the 
window,  and  peered  through  the  solitary  clean  pane 
of  glass.  Before  himjwas  the  sombre  front  of  the 
opposite  house ;  above  him,  at  a  ver}^  acute  angle,  a 
strip  of  leaden  sky  ;  and  below  him,  the  great  black- 
ened beam  which  had  attracted  his  attention  as  he 
entered  the  house.  He  turned  round  and  faced 
Dick,  who  was  standing  by  the  table,  watching  him 
in  silence. 

'  Well,  sir/  said  the  latter,  with  a  faint  smile, 
*  what  do  you  think  of  the  place  V 

'  It's  a  beastly  hole,'  answered  Charles,  shortly. 
*Eut  very  quiet,  sir.     One  can  work  here  without 
any    fear   of  being   disturbed.      No  prying   neigh- 
bours  ' 

'  I  should  say  not.  No  living  being  but  yourself 
would  inhabit  such  an  infernal  place,  unless  he 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  police.  And 
you  propose  that  I  should  take  up  my  quarters 
here  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir — at  any  rate,  until  our  pockets  are  full 
again.  You  need  only  be  here  when  absolutely 
necessary;  at  other  times,  you  can  enjoy  yourself 
where  you  please.  The  place  is  particularly  quiet  and 
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(lull,  I  admit,  sir,  but  the  work  we  have  in  hand  re- 
quires privacy.  You  will  soon  get  used  to  it,  sir, 
as  I  have  done,  and  find  it  far  more  comfortable  than 
it  looks.' 

Charles  glanced  scornfully  about  him  for  a  few 
moments ;  then  turned  to  Dick,  and  said : 

*  Well,  so  be  it.  But  if  I  don't  like  it,  I'll  clear 
out  of  the  place  like  a  shot.     You  understand  me  V 

'  Oh,  yes,  sir.' 

'  And  we'll  try  and  get  that  scheme  into  operation 
without  delay.  I'll  go  into  it  myself  thoroughly  one 
of  the  next  few  days.  B3^-the-bye,  do  you  ever  see 
anyone  here  V 

*  Oh,  yes,  sir,  when  I'm  here.  But  I'm  away  so 
much  that  I  generally  have  to  drop  a  line  to  my 
pals  to  let  them  know  I'm  at  home.' 

*  Don't  ask  any  of  them  here  until  I've  seen  them  ; 
possibly,  although  friends  of  yours,  they  might  not 
quite  suit  my  taste.' 

Dick  laughed,  as  though  his  skin  were  too  thick  to 
feel  the  insult  couched  in  his  friend's  words. 

*  Don't  fear,  sir,'  he  said  ;  '  you  shall  be  consulted, 
though  you'll  find  them  a  very  merry  set  of  fellows. 
But  now,  sir,  let  me  show  you  your  bedroom.  This 
way,  please.' 
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Charles  followed  Dick  up  another  flight  of  stairs, 
and  was  shown  a  small,  low  room,  made  as  com- 
fortable as  furniture  and  clean  linen  could  make  it. 
It  was  far  better  than  he  had  expected,  and  he 
nodded  his  head  in  approval. 

'Not  so  bad/  he  said,  'though  confoundedly 
gloomy.     And  wliere  do  you  sleep  V 

'  Downstairs,  sir,  in  a  small  room  next  to  the  one 
you've  seen,     I'm  glad  this  suits  you.' 

'  Yes,  it  will  do.  But  do  you  always  keep  two 
bedrooms  ready  ?' 

*  Well,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  here  a  few 
days  ago,  getting  this  room  in  order  for  you.  I  tried 
to  do  my  best  as  regards  comfort.' 

'  Then  it  wasn't  a  new  idea  of  yours  this  morning 
to  bring  me  here  ?  Very  thoughtful  of  you,  to  be 
sure,  though  I  wish  you  had  been  as  thoughtful  in 
preventing  the  necessity  for  my  coming  at  all. 
What's  the  name  of  the  place  ?' 

'  It's  rather  an  ugly  name,  sir — Deadmen's  Court.' 

'  Ugly  ?     D d  ugly,  I  call  it.     Who  the  devil 

christened  it  ?  AVell,  let's  get  out  of  it.  You'll  see 
to  the  removing  of  our  things  from  the  hotel.' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

They  descended  the  breakneck  staircase  with  a 
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proper  degree  of  care,  and  issued  into  the  court.  Be- 
fore one  of  the  houses,  two  or  three  ragged,  dirty 
children  were  playing  at  tip-cat,  who  stopped  their 
game  to  gaze  with  awe  at  the  two  showily  dressed 
strangers.  As  the  way  from  the  court  to  the  main 
street  w^as  exceeding!}^  tortuous,  Dick  acted  as  pilot 
to  his  friend,  and  took  much  trouble  in  impressing 
the  route  upon  his  mind.  Once  in  the  main  street, 
he  hailed  a  cab,  and  they  drove  rapidly  to  the 
hotel.  ' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Old  age  acts  as  a  kind  of  buffer  to  human  cala- 
mities; it  blunts  their  force,  and  renders  them 
comparatively  harmless,  unless  the  result  is  the  loss 
of  personal  comforts.  The  Professor  had^  within  the 
space  of  six  months,  suffered  two  calamities  which 
would  have  crushed  a  younger  man;  yet  his  age 
enabled  him  to  endure  them,  and  sometimes  to  forget 
them.  If  he  had  borne  wdth  resignation  the  loss 
of  his  child  under  such  heart-rending  circumstances, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  loss  of  his  money  oc- 
casioned him  but  little  disquiet. 

*I  don't  miss  anything,'  he  said,  'and  I  can 
scarcely  credit  that  my  income  is  diminished  in 
amount.' 

Had  he  been  aware  of  the  conferences  that  had 
taken  place  between  Phillips  and  his  sister,  he 
would  have  understood  how  it  was  that,  in  spite  of 
the    action   of  the    Sencgambian    Government,   he 
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missed  none  of  the  little  comforts  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed. 

The  meekness  with  which  he  met  this  last  reverse 
of  fortune  was  very  little  to  the  taste  of  his  sister ; 
and,  forgetting  her  own  part  in  the  transaction,  she 
blamed  him  roundly  for  his  folly  in  having  listened 
to  the  seductive  strains  of  Senegambian  agents  who 
promised  eight  per  cent,  and  a  perfect  security. 

'  But  it  is  just  like  you,^  she  said.  *  You  have  no 
more  wisdom  than  a  child  in  money  matters. 
Why  couldn't  you  be  satisfied  with  your  Consols, 
which  at  any  rate  were  safe,  if  they  didn't  yield 
much  ?' 

The  Professor  was  seated  over  luncheon  when 
this  conversation  occurred,  reading  for  the  first  time 
for  many  years  a  daily  newspaper.  He  looked  up, 
and,  taking  off  his  spectacles,  gazed  with  surprise  at 
his  sister. 

*  Why,  m}^  dear  Priscilla,'  he  said,  '  surely  you 
must  remember  that  the  project  of  selling  out  the 
Consols  and  investino^  in  Senecrambian  bonds  was 
3^our  own.' 

*  Oh  !'  Miss  Hewitson  started  in  her  chair  as  if 
she  was  shot.  'Well,  did  you  ever  hear  such  a 
thing!     My   project!     Perhaps  you  will  say  next 
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that  I  instigated  the  Senegambian  Government  to 
issue  that  abominable  notice  of  theirs  !' 
'  No,  no  ;  there  is  no ' 

*  I  say  there  is  !'  she  cried,  anticipating  his  words ; 
'  that  the  one  charge  is  just  as  likely  to  be  made  as 
the  other,  and  just  as  true,  too.  Jane,  I  ask  you 
solemnly,  did  you  ever  hear  me  suggest  to  my 
brother  that  he  shoukl  sell  out  his  Consols  and 
invest  in  Senegambian  bonds  ?' 

Now  Mrs.  Mappertree  had  unfortunately  been 
present  when  the  suggestion  was  made  by  Miss 
Hewitson,  and  remembered  perfectly  the  strong 
arguments  that  her  friend  had  used ;  and,  not  being 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  telling  a  lie  unblushingly, 
she  found  herself  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

'  I  think,'  she  faltered,  '  that  is,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  I  fancy  I  did  hear  you — or  rather,  I  have 
an  idea ' 

She  broke  down,  feeling  that  Miss  Hewitson's 
eyes  were  sternly  fixed  upon  her. 

'Keep  your  idea,'  cried  her  friend,  'in  case  you 
mayn't  find  another  !  You  will  never  be  aught  but 
a  fool,  Jane.' 

'  My  dear  sister,'  interrupted  the  Professor  plead- 
ingly^ *  surely  there  is  no  necessity  for  these  hard 
words ' 
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*  Hard  words  !'  slirieked  Miss  Hewitson,  jumping 
up  and  sitting  down  again,  as  tliough  a  mild  explo- 
sion had  taken  place  beneath  her  chair  ;  '  who  dares 
to  accuse  me  of  using  hard  words  !  Hard  words, 
indeed  !  Well,  I  shall  use  them  as  I  please.  But 
the  accusation  doesn't  come  well  from  ^'ou,  brother, 
who  consent  to  sit  as  silent  as  a  mummy  while  you 
are  being  robbed  of  your  money.' 

'  What  would  you  have  me  do  V 

'  Do  !  Wh}^,  protest,  of  course  !  There  is  a  meet- 
ing of  the  bondholders  to-morrow.  What  are  they 
going  to  do  ?  They  are  going  to  protest.  You 
should  be  there  and  protest  also.' 

Miss  Hewitson  emphasized  the  word  '  protest,'  as 
though  it  carried  some  terribly  significant  meaning 
not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  dictionary  ;  but  it 
failed  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  calm  mind  of  the 
Professor. 

'  One  bondholder  more  or  less/  he  said,  '  will 
make  no  difference.  I  should  be  of  no  service ;  I 
do  not  understand  these  things.' 

'  Just  like  him  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Hewitson,  appa- 
rently addressing  a  fly  crawling  on  the  window- 
pane.  'Of  course  he  will  do  nothing!  He  will 
^llow  himself  to  be  robbed  without  a  murmur.     Oli, 
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if  I   were   but   a  man,  I'd  tell  them  a  thing  or 

two  !' 

With  this  direful  threat  Miss  Hewitson  subsided, 
and  fell  to  musing  on  the  awful  consequences  that 
w^ould  befall  the  Senegambian  Government  if  she 
were  but  able  to  change  her  sex  and  carry  her 
threat  into  execution. 

The  Professor,  happy  in  his  sister's  silence,  re- 
turned to  his  newspaper,  and  was  soon  immersed  in 
its  contents.  It  was  an  amusing  study  to  watch 
him  as  he  read  wdth  great  deliberation  each  para- 
graph in  its  turn.  According  to  its  nature — as  it 
was  humorous,  or  pathetic,  or  a  simple  narration  of 
a  terrible  crime — his  face  became  an  index  to  the 
emotions  that  were  passing  through  his  mind.  At 
the  humorous,  his  brow  rose,  and  his  cheeks  rounded 
with  a  smile;  at  the  pathetic,  his  lips  parted  to 
emit  a  sigh,  and  his  head  gentlj^  swayed  to  and  fro; 
at  the  tragic,  his  brow  lowered,  and  his  lips  closed 
more  and  more  tightly  on  each  other  as  the  horrible 
details  of  the  crime  accumulated.  At  last  he  laid 
down  the  paper  with  a  motion  of  disgust. 

'  What  a  multitude  of  crimes  are  daily  committed 
in  this  little  island  of  ours  !'  he  said.  '  It  is  terrible 
to  read  of  these  villainies  committed  by  our  ignorant 
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fellow-men.  Civilisation  seemingly  cannot  pene- 
trate to  the  depths  ;  it  lies  upon  the  top — like  cream 
on  milk.  There's  an  illustration  for  you  of  the  state 
of  society  in  general.  The  rich  folks  are  the  cream  ; 
we  of  the  middle  class  are  the  skimmed  milk  ;  the 
poor  are  the  mixture  of  chalk  and  water  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  milk.' 

'  A  very  apt  illustration  indeed  !'  exclaimed  Miss 
HewitsoUj  with  a  very  perceptible  sneer,  '  onl^^  I 
object  to  being  compared  to  skimmed  milk.' 

'  Well,  sister,  shall  we  say  good  milk  turned  a 
little  sour  V 

The  Professor  laughed  immoderately  for  so  feeble 
a  joke,  partly  because  he  was  by  no  means  accus- 
tomed to  utter  witty  remarks  and  was  propor- 
tionately delighted  when  one  issued  from  his  lips, 
and  partly  because  he  wished  his  sister  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  no  malicious  intention  in  uttering 
it.  .But  Miss  Hewitson  declined  to  view  it  in  the 
light  of  a  joke,  and,  gazing  sternly  at  lier  brother, 
bestowed  upon  him  the  following  rebuke  : 

*  Till  now  I  would  have  ventured  my  word  against 
that  of  the  world  that  my  brother  had  no  venom  in 
his  disposition.  I  am  glad  I  have  not  been  put  to 
the  test ;  I  should  have  forsworn  myself.     What  a 
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terrible  awakening !  If  he  had  not  himself  con- 
vinced me  to  the  contrary  ^  (she  fell  to  addressing 
the  fly  on  the  window-pane  again), '  I  would  never 
have  believed  that  he  had  any  venom  in  his  disposi- 
tion  ' 

'  My  dear  sister,  can  you  not  see  a  joke  V 

'  Oh  yes,  brother,  as  well  as  most  people.  I  enjoy 
a  joke — I  relish  it  keenly/  she  continued,  in  the 
serious  tone  that  one  would  adopt  in  praising  the 
merits  of  a  deceased  friend,  '  and  when  you  utter  a 
joke,  I  will  laugh  with  you  ;  but ' 

'  I'm  afraid  your  aunt  has  no  sense  of  humour, 
Alpha,'  said  the  Professor,  turning  to  his  daughter, 
and  hoping,  by  introducing  her  into  the  discussion, 
to  shift  upon  her  a  little  of  his  sister's  petulance. 

*  She  has  plenty  of  sense  of  another  kind  !'  cried 
Miss  Hewitson,  before  Alpha  could  answer, '  or  some 
people,  whose  brains  are  continually  wool-gathering, 
would  find  it ' 

Miss  Hewitson  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  in  the 
midst  of  her  vindication  of  her  own  astuteness,  for 
the  door  opened,  and  Phillips  rushed  into  the  room. 
She  could  not  forget  that  she  had  once  felt  very 
tender  emotions  towards  this  man,  and  though  in- 
crease of  years  had  considerably  dimmed  them,  yet 
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they  were  still  sufficiently  strong  to  make  her 
desirous  of  concealing  the  weaker  side  of  her  nature 
from  him. 

'Just  got  ten  minutes  to  spare/  cried  Phillips. 
*  Time  for  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  ale,  and  a  few 
w^ords  of  conversation.' 

'  Why  are  you  so  hurried  ?'  asked  the  Professor. 

'  My  dear  bo}^  the  court  sits  again  at  two 
sharp.' 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part 
of  this  story  that  Phillips  was  dominated  by  a 
strong  conviction  that,  had  he  continued  at  the 
Bar,  he  would  have  risen  to  the  top  of  the  profes- 
sion. Though  he  had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  con- 
nected Avith  it,  he  still  kept  on  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  was,  when  in  town,  as  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  the  courts  at  Westminster  as  the 
youngest  sucking  barrister.  He  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  law,  and  read  text-books  and  printed 
cases  with  such  avidity^  that  his  mind  was  stored 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  legal  knowledge, 
somewhat  badly  digested.  He  had  every  confidence 
in  his  own  abilities^  and  considered  that  it  was  his 
mission  to  act  the  part  of  a  watchful  critic  towards 
all  of  her  Majesty's  judges.     Under  the  signature  of 
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*  Solon/  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  daily 
papers  whenever  any  apparent  miscarriage  of  justice 
came  under  public  discussion,  though  his  scathing 
remarks  had  to  be  somewhat  softened  down  in  the 
editor's  room  before  insertion.  His  short,  stout 
figure,  dressed  in  a  thick  pilot-jacket  smelling 
strongly  of  tobacco- smoke,,  was  well  known  down 
at  Westminster,  and  the  ushers  treated  him  with 
the  respect  that  follows  upon  long  acquaintance. 

As  he  sat  down,  with  a  face  as  red  as  a  turkey- 
cock  from  the  haste  he  had  made^  and  hurriedly 
crammed  a  roughly  cut  sandwich  down  his  throat, 
he  presented  so  ridiculous  an  appearance,  that  the 
Professor  could  not  help  indulging  in  a  faint  smile  at 
his  friend's  expense, 

'  My  dear  Phillips,  be  mindful  of  3^our  digestion. 
Let  the  courts  wait  a  bit ' 

*  Blow  my  digestion  !' 

The  remark  was  rendered  a  trifle  obscure  by  the 
fact  that  the  words  had  to  escape  through  a  passage 
choked  with  breads  but  its  import  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. 

*  Surely,'  said  the  Professor,  '  five  minutes  or  so 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  any  consequence ' 

*  Won't  it,  though !     The  judges  won't  wait  for 

14—2 
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me — be  hanged  to  'em  !  It's  a  most  important 
case,  I  can  tell  you.  I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  any- 
thing.' 

*You  had  much  better  stay  here,  and  join  me  in 
my  afternoon's  walk/  said  the  Professor. 

'  Can't,  my  dear  fellow.     I Ah  !  here  comes 

the  ale.  Thank  you,  ma'am;  your  good  health. 
You  see,  my  dear  boy,  I'm  greatly  interested  in  this 

case,  for  I  know Just  one  thin  slice  more, 

ma'am — thank  you.  If  you  knew  the  circum- 
stances, you'd  understand  how  the  case  interests  me. 
Listen,  all  of  you  ;  briefly,  they  are  these.' 

The  three  ladies  broke  off  their  several  occupations, 
and  fixed  their  eyes  attentively  on  Phillips^,  who, 
having  swallowed  his  last  mouthful  of  sandwich, 
wiped  his  lips,  and  addressed  the  Professor  with 
much  solemnity  of  manner  and  distinctness  of  utter- 
ance in  the  following  words : 

'  A,  a  farmer,  places  some  lime  rubbish  on  a  high- 
way. The  dust  blown  from  it  frightens  B's  horse, 
which  his  groom  C  is  riding.  The  horse  rushes 
madly  away  and  careers  against  a  light  cart  of  D's, 
containing  vegetables  and  other  produce  belonging 
to  E,  and  a  little  white  poodle,  whose  owner  F  had 
entrusted  it  to  D's  care.     B's  horse  is  lamed,  C  is 
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thrown  off  and  hurt,  D's  light  cart  is  smashed,  E's 
vegetables  are  reduced  to  pulp,  and  F's  little  poodle 
is  squeezed  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  The  point  is 
whether  A  was  guilty  of  negligence.  Now  you  see 
its  importance,  don't  you  V 

The  Professor  would  have  liked  to  hear  the  par- 
ticulars over  again  before  answering  his  friend.  He 
felt  a  trifle  muddled ;  but  he  dared  not  confess  as 
much  in  his  sister's  presence,  so  he  answered,  with  a 
nod  of  comprehension : 

'  Yes ;  certainly  the  case  possesses  an  aspect  of 
importance.  A  very  pretty  point  indeed  for  con- 
sideration. I  shall  be  interested  to  learn  the  re- 
sult.' 

'  And  what  do  you  think  of  A's  position  ?' 

This  was  a  startling  question.  The  Professor  felt 
instinctively  that  the  eyes  of  his  companions  were 
directed  upon  him,  waiting  with  anxious  expectation 
to  hear  an  oracular  answer.  He  regretted  that  he 
had  feigned  comprehension,  for  it  was  now  too  late 
to  turn  round  and  declare  that  he  had  imperfectly 
understood  the  nature  of  the  case.  Pie  was  in  a 
corner,  and  there  was  no  getting  out  of  it  without 
making  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  himself,  which  he  had 
not  the  couracre  to  do — before  his  sister.     He  flushed, 
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removed  his  spectacles,  blew  his  nose  with  emphasis, 
twisted  in  his  chair,  crossed  and  recrossed  his  legs 
— with  no  reassuring  effect. 

What  was  A's  position  ? 

^Why /     The  Professor  rose  from  his   seat, 

stirred  the  fire  with  vigour,  and  put  himself  in  an 
easy  posture  with  his  legs  apart  and  his  hands  be- 
neath his  coat  tails.  They  were  all  watching  iiim 
eagerly;  even  Alpha  had  paused  in  her  sewing 
to  fix  her  eyes  upon  him.  There  was  no  help 
for  it. 

'As  to  A's  position?  Well,  under  the  circum- 
stances  '    Would  no  one  relieve  him  from  his 

embarrassment  ?  Phillips  had  finished  his  light  re- 
past, and  was  glancing  nervously  at  his  watch. 
There  was  hope. 

'  Under  the  circumstances,  I  should  say — that  A's 
position — well,  it  would  seem^  in  my  opinion ' 

Phillips  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  made  for  the 
door. 

'  Can't  wait  any  longer.  Let  me  have  your  opinion 
to-night.     Think  it  over.     Ta  !  Ta  !' 

He  was  gone,  and  the  Professor  breathed  again ; 
but  not  daring  to  meet  his  sister's  eye,  which  he  felt 
was  fixed  keenly  upon  him,  he  brought  out  from  his 
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pocket  his  copy  of  Epictetus,  and  began  to  study  it 
with  the  severest  attention. 

It  was  the  Professor's  custom  to  take  a  short  walk 
every  afternoon,  accompanied  hy  his  sister  and  Alpha. 
His  favourite  walk  was  through  a  little  narrow 
street  lying  parallel  to  the  Strand,  both  sides  of 
which  were  lined  with  the  stalls  of  second-hand 
booksellers,  whose  wares  were  laid  out  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  passers-by.  This  was  a  temptation 
which  the  Professor  was  powerless  to  resist ;  and,  in 
his  progress  through  the  street,  lie  took  up  book 
after  book,  and  scanned  it  with  all  the  interest  of  a 
bibliomaniac.  In  vain  did  Miss  Hewitson  protest — 
the  sad  propensity  was  not  to  be  overcome ;  even 
the  pretence  of  walking  away  and  leaving  him  to 
the  mercy  of  the  crowd  had  no  effect.  There  he 
stood,  firmly  planted  on  the  kerbstone,  quite  unheed- 
ing the  indignant  remarks  of  those  who  were  com- 
pelled by  his  attitude  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  only  roused  from  his  intentness  when  the 
bookseller  pertly  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  to 
read  the  book  throufi^h  for  nothinor.  Then  Miss 
Hewitson's  opportunity  arrived,  and,  advancing  to 
his  side,  she  linked  her  arm  in  his,  and  drew  him 
unresistingly  onward,  feeling  happy   indeed  if  she 
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managed  by   dint  of   much  talking  to   engage  his 
attention  until  they  reached  the  end  of  the  street. 

On  this  afternoon,  about  an  hour  after  Phillips 
had  left,  the  Professor  and  his  two  lady  companions 
started  forth  from  Danes  Inn.  The  Professor's  dress 
was  singular,  and  it  was  with  some  truth  that  Miss 
Hewitson  told  him  he  was  the  untidiest  man  under 
the  sun.  His  hat  had  a  knack  of  getting  rubbed 
the  wrong  way,  so  that  its  silk  stood  on  end  like 
the  hair  of  an  angry  cat ;  and  the  dust  round  the 
brim  was  so  thick  that,  as  Miss  Hewitson  said,  you 
might  have  sown  a  crop  of  mustard  and  cress  on 
it.  His  coat,  too,  was  ill-fitting,  and  hung  awkwardly 
upon  his  figure ;  while  his  cravat  at  the  back  of  his 
neck  would  keep  continually  obscuring  his  collar. 
Even  the  most  insignificant  of  things,  such  as  buttons 
for  instance,  conspired  against  his  appearance,  and 
either  fell  off*,  or  drooped  at  the  end  of  a  long  thread 
like  a  sick  lily. 

'  Dress  has  no  attractions  for  me,'  the  Professor 
would  say  in  answer  to  his  sister's  expostulations, 
*  and  if  I  am  comfortabl}^  clad,  T  am  indiflferent  as 
to  appearance.' 

They  passed  out  of  the  gateway  from  Danes  Inn, 
£Lud  the  Professor  turned  promptly  to  the  right. 
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*  Ah,  you  want  to  go  and  linger  at  those  horrid 
bookstalls/  exclaimed  Miss  Hewitson,  *  but  you 
shan't.  We  are  not  going  that  way  ;  we  are  going 
down  Fleet  Street.' 

The  Professor  nodded  his  head  to  express  his  sub- 
mission, and  though  he  had  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  been  baulked  in  some  exquisite  treat  upon  which 
he  has  set  his  mind,  yet  he  endeavoured  to  show 
nothing  but  the  most  perfect  good  temper  as  they 
turned  their  steps  citywards. 

Crossing  Chancery  Lane,  where  the  Professor  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  being  run  over  by  a  passing- 
hansom  cab,  they  had  walked  but  a  short  distance 
— in  fact,  hardly  further  than  St.  Dunstan's  Church 
— when  the  Professor's  eye  suddenly  brightened, 
and  his  hand  sought  his  breast-pocket  for  his  spec- 
tacles. 

Miss  Hewitson  bifc  her  lips  in  anger ;  within  five 
paces  of  them  was  one  of  those  obnoxious  second- 
hand bookshops.  She  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
drag  her  brother  across  the  road,  but  it  was  useless. 

*  You  might  just  as  well  try  to  lead  a  donkey 
away  from  a  haystack,'  she  said  to  Alpha.  '  There ! 
there  !  Go  and  nibble,'  she  continued,  addressing 
her  brother ;  '  we  will  give  you  five  minutes.' 
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Within  a  minute,  the  Professor,  with  spectacles 
on  nose,  was  gloating  over  a  rusty  old  copy  of 
Pinkerton's  *  Notes  on  Herodotus.'  Under  his  arm 
he  carried  his  umbrella,  elevated  at  such  an  angle 
that  passers-by  had  to  dodge  the  ferule  to  save 
their  eyes.  Miss  Hewitson  and  Alpha  went  on  a 
few  paces ;  then  stopped,  and  watched  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

He  read  greedily,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
people  about  him,  and  caring  nothing  for  the  blows 
liberally  bestowed  on  the  formidable  umbrella, 
though  they  jerked  his  arm,  and  made  him  lose  his 
place.  A  butcher-boy  passed,  carrying  a  piece  of 
beef;  he  dabbed  it  against  the  old  man's  shoulder 
and  left  a  greasy  mark,  but  the  Professor  stirred 
not.  A  man  with  a  pail  of  whitewash,  startled  by 
the  attitude  of  the  umbrella,  fell  against  the  absent 
reader,  whose  coat  tails  entered  the  pail ;  but  the 
Professor  stirred  not.  Two  little  match  boys, 
attracted  by  the  spectacle  of  a  black  coat  tail 
dripping  whitewash  on  the  pavement,  felt  their 
hearts  suddenly  made  merry,  and  jeered  and  pushed 
against  the  unconscious  owner;  but  the  Professor 
stirred  not. 

At    this    moment,    when    Miss    Hewitson    was 
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silently  debating  whether  or  not  she  should  call  a 
policeman  to  aid  her  in  bringing  her  brother  to  a 
sense  of  his  position,  the  shopman  came  out.  He 
had  noticed  the  Professor's  complete  absorption  in 
the  book,  and,  filled  with  anger,  addressed  him  with 
a  cutting  brevity. 

'  Three-and-four/  he  said. 

The  Professor  paid  no  notice. 

'  Three-and-four !'  cried  the  man  sternly. 

The  Professor  looked  up. 

*  What  is  V  he  asked  mildly. 
'  The  book,  of  course  1' 

^Ah,  indeed.  I  don't  know  its  value,  but  I 
should  imagine  the  price  you  name  to  be  a  reason- 
able one.' 

He  returned  to  his  reading,  and  forgot  the  inter- 
ruption. 

The  shopman  scowled. 

'  Are  you  going  to  buy  it  V  he  roared. 

The  Professor  took  his  eyes  off  the  book,  and 
reojarded  his  interroofator  with  a  startled  air. 

*  Eh  ?     Buy  it  V 

*  Yes,  buy  it !     It's  a  good  book  !' 

The  Professor  turned  it  over,  and  inspected  the 
binding;  then  glanced  at  the  title-page. 
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'  Doubtless — doubtless  a  very  good  book,  and 
moderate  in  price ;  but  I  hardly  feel  inclined  to — 
to  become  its  purchaser.' 

'  You'd  better  put  it  down,  then/  cried  the 
man,  snatching  the  book  away,  and  throwing  it 
angrily  on  the  stall.  The  Professor  was  aston- 
ished. 

*  My  good  friend,' 'he  said  gently, 'your  tone  is 
not  over-conciliatory ' 

'  That's  my  business !  You'd  better  be  off  and 
not  come  again !' 

'  That  I  shall  certainly  not  do,'  said  the  Professor 
in  a  hurt  tone,  ^  after  this  experience  of  3'our  ex- 
treme incivility.' 

With  these  words  he  walked  away  in  a  dignified 
manner,  and  surrendered  himself  once  more  into  Miss 
Hewitson's  keeping. 

The  Professor  quickly  forgot  this  unpleasant  inci- 
dent in  the  delight  he  felt  in  exploring  some  of  the 
old  courts  and  alleys  of  Fleet  Street,  memorable  for 
their  association  with  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  and 
his  fellow- writers. 

'  We  are  in  a  most  interesting  neighbourhood,'  he 
remarked.  *  Here  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
"  Rambler  "  passed  many  of  his  days;  while,  within 
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a  stone's  throw,  lived  a  scarcely  less  notable  charac- 
ter, Dr.  Goldsmith.  I  must  confess  I  was  never 
i^reatly  enamoured  of  the  works  of  this  author ;  for 
though  his  thoughts  are  expressed  in  a  most  grace- 
ful and  easy  style,  yet  the  thoughts  themselves 
show  in  my  opinion  a  somewhat  superficial  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  but  avow  a  very  strong 
predilection  for  the  works  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  a  great 
mind  is  discernible  in  them,  and  the  language  in 
which  they  are  clothed  is  to  me  the  sublimity  of 
style.  If  you  take,  for  example,  the  magnificent 
series  of  essays  in  the  "  Rambler,"  you  will  find  that 
they  contain ' 

Miss  Hewitson  felt  that  the  little  court  in  which 
they  v/ere  standing  was  hardly  the  place  for  the 
delivery  of  her  brother's  lengthy  remarks. 

'Perhaps  you  had  better  wait  until  you  get 
home,'  she  said,  *  before  you  discuss  Dr.  John- 
son's merits.  For  my  part,  T  always  thought 
him  a  pompous  old  fool,  with  the  habits  of  a 
beast !' 

With  this  pith}^  description — which  she  threw 
out  as  an  argumentative  bait  for  the  Professor  to 
follow — she  led  the  way  with  Alpha  towards  Danes 
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Inn.  The  Professor  followed  them  with  alacrity, 
longing  for  an  opportunity  to  defend  his  idol  against 
the  offensive  assault  made  upon  his  genius  and 
character  by  a  shallow-minded  woman. 
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